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REGINALD’S. FORTUNE. 
_——— 
CHAPTER I. 
Oh, with what authority and show of truth 
Cau cunning sin cover itself witha]! 
Shakespeare. 
Ir was a clear cold morning. In the busy London 
streets people shivered in great-coats and furs, and 
hastened about their affairs with brisk movements. 
The only persons who loitered were the houseless, 
homeless poor. 
In a comfortable-looking dwelling at the West- 


end was presented a scene strongly in contrast to the | 


chilling outer world. The handsomely furuished 
breakfast-room was brightened by. a large sea-coal 
fire, which glowed and flamed behind its bars of 
polished steel, giving a heme look to the elegant 
apartment. In the centre of the room was an oval 
breakfast-table, laid with a luxurious repast. The 
tragrant coffee steamed in its massive silver urn, the 
mnutton-chops reposed upon a chafing-dish, and the 
various etceteras were in their respective places. 

The room was ocenpied solely by the owner of the 
dwelling, Mr. Reid Westcourt, who was pacing back 
and forth, afrown upon his brow, and impatience in 
his movements. Occasionally he paused to look at 
his watch and compare the time it indicated with that 
of the ormolu clock on the marble mantle-piece, 
and each time he did so his discontented expression 
deepened. 

At length he deviated from his direct course across 
the apartment in order to touch a bell-pull. The 
tinkle it caused could be distinctly heard in the break- 
fast-room, and it had hardly died away ere a servant 
answered the summons. 

“Say to your mistress that breakfast waits,” said 
Mr. Westcourt, in a tone of ill-concealed annoy- 
ance. 

The servant bowed, and withdrew. 

He had hardly vanished when the door again 
opened, and the mistress of the dwelling made her 
appearance, 
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[THE MERCHANT AND HIS NEPHEW. | 





“Here, I’ve been waiting this half-hour, Isabella,” | 


exclaimed Mr. Westcourt, fretfully. “It’s ten o'clock, 
and I’ve had no breakfast yet! You know that I 
never eat alone, aud I should have been at the oflice 
by this time ‘a 

“ Tt's always the office,” returned the lady, with an 
impatience answering to his own. “Iam sick and 
tired of trade. You told me, Reid, when we were 





; married that you would soon give up this horrid 


business. I am sureI vould never have married a 
tradesman if I had supposed be would never get be- 
yond it!” 

Mr. Westcourt made no reply, but took his seat 
at the breakfast-table, and his wife followed his ex- 
ample. 

Ne‘ther rang for attendance, and for some time the 
meal progressed in silence. 

Mr. Westcourt was a tall, thin individual, with a 
high, retreativg forehead which terminated in a large 
bald spot on his head, thus giving his forehead the 
effect of massiveness and grandeur. His small gray 
eyes hada shrewd, yet furtive look, and a skilled 
physiognomist would have noticed certain lines about 
his mouth that betokened a treacherous and cruel 
disposition. His dress was scrupulously neat, and, to 
an ordinary observer, his entire appearance was that 
of a thorough gentleman. 

Mrs. Westcourt was some years younger than her 
husband, and remarkably good-looking. Her face 
was fresh in colour, plump in outline, and good 
in its features. Her hair wasdark, her eyes ofa hazel 
hue, and her mouth was well shaped. She was tall, 
and her movements were not without dignity, de- 
spite the fact that she was decidedly inclined to em- 
bonpoint. 

As has been gathered from the complaints of 
his wife, Mr. Westcourt was a tradesman, the sole 
proprietor of the great silk-house of Westcourt in the 


City. 

The father of Mir. Reid Westcourt had been the 
younger son ofagentleman. He had greatly exaspe- 
rated his relatives upon whom he had been dependent 
by marrying for love the daughter and only child of 
arich silk-merchant in the City, but the birth of a 
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son had finally restored to him their favour. 
This son was named Reginald aud was early provided 
for by handsome bequests of freehold estates aud 
bank-accounts from several bachelor aud widowed re- 
latives. ‘I'wo years after the birth of the more for- 
tunate Reginald, Reid Westcourt, the reader's present 
acquaintance, was ushered into the world, The name 
of his grandfather was bestowed upon him, in the 
hope of attracting with it the old silk-merchaut’s 
fortune, but the tradesman declared that that should 
only goto his successor in business, and Reid must 
enter his employ, work his way upwards, and fiually 
enter into partnership with him. 

This arrangement was revolting to the pride of 
the Westcourts, but was finally entere upon, and a 


| few years after the formation of the partuership the 





grandfather died, and tle uame cf Westcourt stood 
alone over the door. 

The two scions of the house of Westcourt, there- 
fore, had moved in totally different spheres. ‘he 
elder, Reginald, being a gentleman of fortune, with a 
refined taste and a highly cultivated intellect, mar- 
ried @ lady of considerable wealth, and moved 
in the society to which his birth and connec- 
tions entitled him. ‘The younger, Reid, with few 
ideas beyond business and pecuniary gains, married 
the daughter of a military officer, who brought hima 
moderate dowry, aud he clung to lis mercantile pur- 
suits. 

In consequence of their different modes of life, 
few people suspected the relatiouship between the 
aristocratic Reginald Westcourt aud the busy City 
merchant. 

The married life of Reginald had beey supremely 
happy, unmarred by a single shadow, until the death 


| of his wife a few years before tle opening date of our 


story. He had soon after departed for the Continent, 
hoping to forget his grief iu the excitement of travel, 
and bad placed his only child, a son, in the care of 
his brother until his return. A year previous to the 
events now to be chronicled, Reid Westcourt had re- 
ceived intélligence of the death of his brother in the 
East, and his brother's fortune bad therefore devolved 
upon his son Reginald, 
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Mr. Reid Westcourt ate his breakfast very leisurely 
considering the haste he had so lately evinced to de- 
part to his place of business; and his impatient look 
— gave way to one of thoughtfulness. 

oticing this change of expression, his wife soon re- 
marked 

“You know, Reid, that I should never Lave mar- 
ried you tad it not been for your aristocratic connec- 
tions. I never desired to become a tradesman’s wile, 
and you always led me to think you would give up 
business at an early day. Why not give it up now ? 
Why not buy a house in Belgravia, and move in the 
society to which your family were accustomed ? 
You must be very rich—richer even than your 
brother was.” 

Mr. Westcourt moved uneasily, and answered : 


*You don’t understand business, Isabella. I am 
not rich-—— 

“Not rich! when your grandfather made a fortune 
in trade, and left every penny to you? Not rich— 


what do you mean ?” 

“I mean,” replied the merchant. “that I bave 
speculated largely, plunged mmc!’ into difficulties, 
lost large sums by the failuresf debtors, and while 
the world esteems me so prosperous, I am on the 
brink of ruin.” 

He spoke with a sort of desperation, and as though 
he experienced relief in beimg able to speak to some- 
one about his financial embarrassments,and not withan 
expectation of receiving comfort.and counegel. 

If he had expected them, he,.would have been 
doomed to disappointment, for Mite, Westeourt gazed 
at him a moment as if incredglons, and then said, 

sharply: 

“ How can you utter such a stapid jest, Reid?” 

“Jest! Would to heaven it were a jest!” exclaimed 
her husband. “It is only too true. I amnear bank- 
ruptcy.” 

“ But you have not seemed anxious or troubled— 
you have eaten as much as usual, and slept : 

“Would you have had me starve myself?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Westcourt. 

The question proved puzzling to the lady, who 
began to believe her husband's assertions, and she ex- 
claimed, with a burst of tears: 

“Then we are actually poor! You'll be put in the 
Gazette. Oh, why did 1 marry a tradesman? A 
bankrupt’s wife! What will people say?, What 
will become of poor little Oriana ?” 

“ Hush, Isabella!” said the merchant, in a low 
tone. “ You don’t want the servants to hear you.” 

“Tt makes no difference,” responded Mrs. West- 
court, lowering her voice. “ Everybody knows it, I 
suppose ?” 

“ No one knows it but you,” was the reply. “ Even 
my clerks and manager suspect nothing. So much 
for being the head of my own establishment. I have 
told you of my difficulties, Isabella, not because I in- 
tend to fail, but to show you that I cannot retire 
from trade just yet.” 

“ Bat how can you goon? How can you pay your 
debts, or meet your bills? Will my little fortune 
gave you ?” 

“ Your little fortune was long ago swallowed up,” 
answered Mr. Westcourt. “ If you remember, Isabella, 
I bought this house with it.” 

“ Ah, yes. At least this house will remain to us!” 
said the wife, with a sigh of relief that a roof would 
remain to shelter her. “ At the worst, we can sell it, and 
go upon the Continent to live! But, oh, poor Oriana! 
Can't you borrow something somewhere, Reid? Can't 
you get some money of my father?” 

“How can I? He is simply a captain on half-pay, 
with barely enough money for his own support. You 
have no rich relatives, my dear.” 

“But you, Reid. Couldn’t you 
your own connections ?” 

“IT have none to apply to. If Reginald were alive he 
would willingly assist me, but my father and mother 
are dead, and the few relatives who remain to me 
turn the cold shoulder upon me because | am a trades- 
man. No, Isabella, in regard to relatives, I am as 
poor as yourself.” 

“But, Reid,” persisted Mrs. Westcourt; “I have 
heard of money-lenders and such people who might 
help you. If not, why not borrow of some of your 
business friends ?” 

“In the first place, I have patronized ‘money- 
lenders’ as much as I can without plunging myself 
into immediate ruin. In the second place, to endeavour 
to borrow money of my ‘business friends’ would be 
to simply advertize the fact of my pecuniary em- 
barrassments, and pull my house down over my head 
with my own hands. My ‘business friends’ would 
instantly take the alarm and send in their bills for 
payment.” 

T don’t understand why you sonld fail,” said his 
wifs, with renewed tears. “ Why should you speculate 
in such a way as to threaten us with poverty? Oh, I 
wis I'd never married. 1 can never endure the dis- 
grace that will come. 





apply to some of 





And to Lave our furniture and | 


things sold for a bare pittance to live on! 
—I know I shall.” 

Mr. Westeourt listened to his wife's complaints, in 
silence, and finally said : 

“ I don’t intend to fail, Isabella!” 

“Bat how can you go on?” 

The merchant arose from his seat, approached his 
wife, and said, in a confidential tone: 

“ My nephew, Reginald, will have, on coming of ace, 
seventy thousand pounds in available funds and free- 
bold estates.” 

The lady assented. 

“My brother left that sam of seventy thousand 
pounds to his son, counting the settlements of the 
lad’s mother. In his will he declared that if the boy 
died before attaining his majority, I should inherit the 


whole. In fact, I am to be the boy's heir.” 
“ But, Reid—surely, you do not contemplate——” 
“]T contemplate nothing. I wish merely to discuss 
with vou the situation of affairs. You know that I am 


his guardian, and hold all his property in trust for 
him. Now,I can use enough.of his fortune to disem- 
barrass myself, and can repay it at.my leisure. ‘That 
will be but borrowing, you Know.” 

“ True, and of your own ynephew, too. 
speak to the boy about i 

“Certainly not. Bypthe way, Isabella, he looks 
sickly, I think. What. ‘id the. doctor say about him 
lately ?” 

“ He said he must have great care om hewmight die 
—he is so frail. He says,his tutor must)be dismissed, 


Shall you 


that his books must be laid aside, and-thet he must. 


have a little gentle exercise,every day. He wants 
him to have a pony, and says we mustn’t think of 
sending him to school. It’s disappointment to me 
that he is so delicate. The doctor says that he has 
grown too fast and studied too hard. I had hoped 
he would have grown, up to be as handsome as his 
father was, and then marry our Oriana, It'would keep 
his fortune in the family!” 

“*T have had such plans myself!” responded the 
merchant. “But it’s by no means certain that he 
would choose to marry Oriana. At present, he seems 
to dislike her. If Reginald’s fortune were mine, I 
would soon give up trade, and with half his fortune 
as a dowry our daughter might make a brilliant 
marriage !” 

“True,” remarked Mrs. Westcourt, her maternal 
vanity flattered. “But these, sickly people, you 
know, Reid, often. outlive. bi ones, and very 
likely, as the boy grows older, he may have as strong 
@ constitution as his father’s.” 

“But he doesn’t look to me as if he would ever 
grow up,” said the busband, in a peculiarly significant 
tone. “As the doctor says, he studies too much and 
don’t take enough exercise. Have you ever told any- 
one of the amount of his fortune?” 

“No. You know you told me not to mention it!” 

“Very good. Now, in order to give the lad exercise, 
I am going to put him into my house of business. 
He'll have enough exercise there !” 

“But, Reid, you know the doctor says the boy 
must have the tenderest care. . It will kill the 
child.” 

“A fig for the doctor’s opinion !” 

“ But—but what will people say?” 

“What can they say of his own uncle? No one 
knows the extent of his fortune, or if he has any- 
thing, thanks to his father’s carelessness about men- 
tioning such things, as well as to our own reticence. 
The boy’s mother was an orphan, so there are no re- 
latives to interfere. Should anyone speak to either of 
us upon the subject, it will be easy for us to say thata 
part of his fortune was invested in foreign stocks, 
which were worth nothing, and that the rest was in- 
vested in Howell’s Bank, which failed a few months 
ago. Howell absconded, you know, so no one can 
contradict us. And who would venture to doubt the 
word of the rich silk-merchant ?” 

“No one—no ene!” 

“Very good. The lad shall go into the counting- 
house to-day. He shall sleep there atnight asa sort of 
guard or watchman, and can get his meals at an eat- 
ing-house near. In fact, Isabella, he leaves our louse 
to-day for ever. You will not see him again !” 

Mrs. Westcourt ventured to make.a few feeble re- 
monstrances to her husband’s plaa, but her objections 
were soon over-ruled. Her husband pictured to her 
the advantages to be derived from it in such a way as 
to show that his own mind was quite made up on the 
subject. 

“ He will soon die, then?” the lady whispered, after 
a brief silence. 

“Very likely,” was the reply. “If he does die be- 
fore coming of age, I shall beable to gratify your 
desires for a fine house and grand society.” 

“And shall:we tell people that he has gone into 
your business house ?” 

“Certainly. They would applaud my. condact in 
taking a supposed penniless boy into my establish- 
ment and giving him a chance to rise. They would 








I ghall die | gay that I was doing by him what my grandfather 


Reid did by me. Yes, we will state frankly, Isabella, 
en I have taken the, boy into my business. Let 

eople think that I am doing a father’s part by the 
lad ~ 


He stroked his chin complacently. 

“ After all, such as course would only accelerate 
his death,” said Mrs. Westcourt, musingly. “I am 
sure people do much worse things every day. If wo 
could only look behind the scenes, 1 daresay our 
friends are not half so good as we are. Yes, Reid, 
we will carry out your plan. It is impossible for us 
to become poor, and, as you suggested, the boy does 
not like Oriana, and might never want to marry her 
ifhe grew up. ‘These childish likes and dislikes are 
sure to grow stronger in manhood and womanhood. 
For our own sakes, for Oriana’s sake, we will do this 
thing. But, Reid, I apprehend that you will experi- 
ence great trouble in forcing Reginald into the busi- 
ness, He has uncommon strength of will and cha- 
racter, although ke is as innocent of tlie world asa 
baby, and he may object to your plans!” 

“Let him object, then!” 

“You know, Reid,” resumed Mrs. Westcourt, “ that 
although we have been, careful to keep Re,inald in 
ignorance of the fact..of; hig wealth, we have petted 
and indulged him even , than our own child. 
Oriana has always been tat togive way to him, 
and to endeavour to win ove. Iwas always 
planning their e you know. Our 
treatment never s I fear he will not 
do as you wish now.” 

“ He will not dare dispute, my. will,” declared. the 
merehant, ‘I will send for, 

He. aroge, tonchen ae 

sent tothe;bwakfast-room. He then 
re aabed the tha five anh gennmied his seat. 
A few, minutes. passed 


, and a boy entered the 
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room. 
He was Reginald Weastcourt, the nephew of the 
silk-marchant. 
He.was about fourteen years of age, slight in 


fresopn 794 ta! for his years, anda very “noble-lookin 
fellont. forehead was broad and high, au: shaded 


by ix, flung carelessly back; his eyes were 
Pe ; and his countenance was at once 
bold and winning. 


“You sent for me,,uncle,” he said, respectfully, 
after eggs Aa relatives with a bow. 

“T did. hat is that you have in your hand?” 

“A book, sir,” was the reply. “1 was reading 
when I received your message.” 

“A book, eh? What book?” 

“The Arabian Nights, sir.” 

“Lay itdown. Readius isn’t good for you, my lad. 
You need exercise, and plenty of it. Your mode of 
life must be changed.” 

“Oh, uncle, are you going to get me a pony ?” 
cried the boy. “The doctor said I should have 
one.” 

“Tam to be your doctor now,” replied Mr. West- 
court, grimly. ‘ You have no need of a pony. Why, 
at your age I could keep my grandfather's books. It's 
quite time you were doing something for yourself, 
Reginald. You know, of course, that you are 
poor ?” 

“Qh, no, I am not,” responded the boy, fearlessly. 
“My father had a fortune, and left it to me—his only 
son.” 

“ Who's been telling you such stuff as this ?” 

“Why, I know it!” was the reply. ‘“ My father 
told me once, when I was a very little fellow, that I 
would inherit all he owned!” 

“Bat he lost all his fortune, my lad.” said the mer- 
chant, in affected pity. ‘You have not a penny of 
your own,” 

The boy turned pale, looked from one to the other 
of his relatives, and then said : 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Of course. You are a dependant upon my bounty, 
Reginald !” 

The boy drew himself up proudly, and said, with 
a quiver of his lips: 

“ Then I will be so nolonger!” 

The merchant smiled, as he asked : 

“ What can you do by yourself? Nothing. But I 
do not forget, my lad, that I am your uncle, and J 
shall do by youas my grandfather did by me—take 
you into my business house! You will have to work 
there, very hard, it is true, but yor will receive good 
pay considering your years and services !” 

‘1 don’t like trade,” said Reginald. a shadow rest- 
ing on his face. ‘ My father wanted me to study and 
read, and learn how to use his wealth to the best ad- 
vaatage for myself and others.” 

“ But you have no fortune!” declared the mer- 
chant. 

‘“T hope. Reginald, you don’t. affect to despise your 
nocle’s business,” remarked Mrs. Westcourt. “ You 
ought to be thankful for his generosity to you!” 

The lad wae thoughtful a moment, and it wae 
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evident. that the idea of entering his uncle’s business 
house was painfully repugnant to him. He made a 
vigorous effort to conquer the fecling, however, and 
said, quiefly : 

“Tf I am poor, uncle, I will accept your offer. I 
shall at least be independent !” 

The merchant. thought it best not to notice his 
nephew's doubts in regard to his statements about his 
penniless condition, and replied: 

“1 am glad to see that you desireto be independent, 
my lad. You will sleep over the counting-house, 
and livein the City entirely. You will get your meals 

_ ata restaurant, and will lead, altogether, a thorough 
business life!” 

“And the pay?” asked the boy, whose keen gaze 
had been attentively fixed upon his uncle’s counte- 
nance. 

“Oh, the pay? Well, Reginald, according to ordi- 
nary usages, you would have to pay mea handsome 
premium, but, being my nephew, I wave that and shall 
pay you asalary. You will reccive half-a-crown a day, 
and, out of that you must-purchase your own food. 
I will continue to. supply you with clothing suitable 
for my nephew!” 

“Will balf-a-crown a day buy the port wine and 
nourishing meatsthe doctur ordered me to have ?” 
asked Reginald. 

“It will buy you all you need,” was the sharp re- 
ply. ‘“ Half-a-crown a day is handsome pay fora boy 
of your age and inexperience. Your dinner will be 
eighteen-pence, and then you have a shilling to divide 
between breakfast and supper. Perhaps you can 
lay up something out of it, and so learn business 
habits.”’ 

The boy’s proud lips curled, but he made no re- 
sponse. 

“You must begin your new career to day,” con- 
tinued Mr. Westcourt. ‘You will not have time to 
visit hereafter, and must bid your aunt and cousin 
adieu for good. It may be years before you see them 
again. Now, go upand pack your box, so that it can be 
sent to the oflice thisevening. Then vid the family 
good-bye, wrap up well, and take the omnibus for the 
City. You will find me there when you arrive. You 
may go!” 

Reginald bowed and turned and left the room. 

‘The boy Las too much spirit, Isabella,” observed 
the merchant, when they fouud themselves alone. ‘ It 
must be broken! Did you notice with what a haughty 
air he departed ? I fancy he does not half believe 
what I said about his poverty. Well, his doubts 
will soon be set at rest, as wellas his spirit, in a 
quietness that cannot be broken. See that he comes 
to the City within an hour, Isabella, and take hope for 
the future. 

The merchant arose, and, after a few additional re- 
marks, left the dwelling, proceeding to his place of 
business. 


CHAPTER II. 
Oh, be of comfort! 
Make patience a noble fortitude, 
And think not how unkindly we are used! 
Webster, 

On leaving the breakfast-room, Reginald hastened 
upstairs to a pretty room on the second floor and 
flung himself upona couch, giving way toa wild burst 
of weeping. He had been taunted with his dependence 
upon his uncle’s bounty, and his proud boyish jieart 
was wounded to the core. ‘Lhe sudden change, tuo, 
in the manner of his relativescut him deeply, Ever 
since he had been placed in their charge by his 
father he had been treated by them with the utmost 
consideration and kindness. 

Nothing had, been deemed good enough for him, 
and his every desire had been gratified, almost before 
expression. 

‘Lhis course had been adopted by his uncle and 
aunt in order to strengthen their influence over him, 
and with a view to his ultimate marriage with their 
daughter. 

Of course, the cause of their kindness had never 
been made known tothe boy, but he keenly ivit its 
withdrawal. 

The room he had. entered was evidently his own, 
and it showed plainly the position he hav occupied in 
the family. 1t was a large square chamber, with an 
alcove for a bed, and was furnished with a velvet 
carpet, rosewood and. damask furniture, a couch or 
two, and a book-case, filled with books of adventure, 
boy’s stories, fairy tales, with volumes of. history, 
biography, and. poetry. The, books all showed ser- 
vice. The walls were hung with pictures, bits of 
landscapes, heads of animals, children at play, a child 
blowing soap-bubbles, &c. To give. an \airof sub- 
stantial comfort to the apartment, a bright fire 
Soveed in the grate, tempering the air to summer 

eat, 

It was from such a home.as , this thati: the 
delicate lad was to be removed to a house of business. 





It is scarcely to be wondered at that his relatives 
expected the change would prove fatal to him. 

While the boy's grief was at its height, the door 
softly opened, and a little curly head was thrust into 
the room. 

‘* Are you here, Regie ?” asked a swert voice. 

Reginald’s sobs prevented his hearing tle ques- 
tion. 

After a moment’s waiting for a reply, the owner of 
the voice and curly head entered the chamber, and 
paused a moment, gazing in surprise at the occupant 
of the couch. 

The new comer was a girl of about nine years— 
one of those lovely children rarely seen out of pic- 
tures. Her complexion was delicately fair and quite 
transparent. Her eyes looked like “ wells of light” 
shining through darkness. Her lips were of a 
cherry hue, and her teeth were white, tiny, and 
regular. Her hair was cut quite short, and covered 
her head with tiny rings of curls, which gave her an 
infantile appearance. She was short in stature and 
exquisitely slender, and her movements were full of 
childish grace. 

Her name was Willa Heath. 

Her mother had been the favourite school-fellow 
of Mrs. Reid Westcourt, had married, lost her hus- 
hand and wealth together, and dying soon after, had 
bequeathed her daughter as a sacred legacy to the 
merchant's wife. The penniless little Willa had been 
received into the merchant's family as a companion 
to his daughter, and for some time she had served as 
a sort of slave to the caprices of Miss Oriana. She 
had found, however, an earnest friend and champion 
in Reginald, whose chivalrous instincts were aroused 
in her behalf, and the boy and girl were never so 
happy as when reading together, or planning their 
future when both should be grown up. They were in 
the habit of sitting hours together before the bright 
fire in Reginald’s room, much to the envy and 
jealousy of the boy’s cousin, who was generally ex- 
cluded. 

Willa had, of course, noticed the deference with 
which the lad had been always treated by his rela- 
tives, and she had grown to regard him as a supe- 
rior being, quite above the annoyances and griefs 
that beset her chikiish lot. Her astonishment was 
therefore great on witnessing his emotion. 

She hesitated, with natural delicacy, whether to 
retreat from the room, or make her presence known. 
Her love for the lad, which was the great sentiment of 
her existence, prompted her to the latter course, and 
she advanced to his side, flnng her arms around his 
neck, and laying her little cheek to his own flushed, 
tear-wet face, exclaimed : 

‘*Oh, what is the matter, Regie. Are you sick?” 

The boy started as he felt her embrace, and sobbed 
out. 

“Oh, Willa! I am so miserable!” 

“Why, whatiis the matter, Regie ? Can't you have 
a pony?” 

‘The lad almost smiled at the simplicity of the ques- 
tion. A pony seemed of very small consequence at 
that moment. 

“Oh, it isn't that, Willa,” he exclaimed, with re- 
newed grief. ‘But I mast leave you! I shall notsee 
you again for years—uncle said so. You will forget 
me——” 

Why, where are you going ?” asked Willa, opening 
her eyes to their widest extent. ‘ What makes you 
go, Regie? Is your uncle going to send you to 
school ?” 

“No, he is going to put me into his house of busi- 
ness. I’m to be a tradesman, when he knows I[ hate 
buying and selling, and all that.” 

“| wouldn't go, Regie, if | were you. Why don't 
you tell him you don’t like it, and you myst stay at 
home 2?” 

“It would do no good. Ne is hard and stern this 
morning. I never saw him so before. No, 
go, Willa, And I shall never see you again—— 

“Oh, yes, you will. You'll come home every night 
with your uncle sé 

“ No, Willa,” interrupted the boy. 
and sleep in the City. 1am to leave this! 
ever.” 

“Then I'll come and see you,” was the reply. 
“You'll always love me as you do now, won't you, 
Regie?” 

The boy replied by clasping her in his arms, and 
covering her face witt: kisses. 

“T shall always love you more than anyone else in 
the world,” he said. “ But you are so small—you will 
forget me.” 

* If lam smal, my memory is big!” replied Willa, 
earnestly. ‘J shall never, never forget you, Regie. 
I have got nobod} in the world but you. “Your uncie 
never notices me, or speaksto me; your aunt doesn't 
love me or say much to me, only to bid me to 
doas Oriana says. And Oriana ain't kind tome. You 
are my only’ friend, dear, dear Regie! Oh, | can’t 
have you go!” 


i must 
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“T am to eat 


use for 


The tears she had striven bravely to repress burst 
forth, and Reginald endeavoured to soothe her 

leclarad 
you away from 
Will you go and live with moe wher 


“We shall not part forever, Willa,” 
“T shall come back some day, and take you 
this house. 
are older ?” 

The girl assented. 

“And will you be my little wife, Willa? An: 
give you a nice house, and take care of you, and 1 
never be separated.” 

Willa expressed lier joy at this arrangement. 

“ My uncle says tliat i am poor,” continued the lad ; 
“but I know better. I have got money, and be wants 
to keep it. If I were poor, why didn’t he give me a 
little cold back room at the top of the honse like yours?’ 

He spoke with kindling eyes, and a stern, resolute 
manner that seemed far beyond his years. 

It was evident that he suspected the truth of the 
case, and that he possessed the determination of a man 
to get his fortune into his own hands in due time. 

“I know you will, Regie!” exclaimed Willa, with 
enthusiasm. “ You look now just like Jack tho Giant 
Killer in the picture, and he killed the old giant, you 
know. And you will get back your money, and you 
and I wiil have a pretty house, and be as happy as the 
day is lone, won't we?” 

Reginald was cheered by her comforting words, and 
soon said: 

“T must pack up my things now, Willa. If I leave 
them for’ the servants to pack, I shan’t get half of 
them, foz uncle will keep them. My fairy vooks and 
toys you may have. I have got to be a man now. 
Put them in your room to-day!” 

He-arose and drew out from an adjoining closet a 
large empty trunk, and into this he proceeded to pack 
his clothing, some books of history, and other equally 
useful works. 

Willa assisted him, letting her tears fall with his 
into the box, yet striving to appear cheerful. 

“Now, Willa,” said the boy, arresting her busy 
movements, ‘I want to tell you something else. You 
know the doctor ordered me wine and nourishing 
food to make me strong ?” 

Willa nodded. 

“ Well.” continued Reginald, with bitterness, “my 
uncle is going to allow me half-a-crown a day to 
live on. I almost think he wants me to die, for that 
won’t buy wine.” 

“Oh, Reginald!” 

“But I am going to disappoint him. I shall buy 
what the doctor ordered me. I shall drink 
wine every day, and live well. I have got money. 
My uncle has always given me plenty, you kuow.” 

“How much have you got?” 

The lad drew out his purse and emptied its con- 
tents in his companion’s lap. There were gold and 
silver, two or three bank-notes, and a few half- 
pence. The silver and copper he put in his waist- 
coat pocket. 

“ Let’s count the money,” he said. ‘ There’s the 
five-pound bank-note uncle gave me to buy a newchain 
with to put on the watch my mother left me. I kept 
the money, thinking that mother’s chain would do, 
only it’s a lady’s chain, you know. And there's th: 
ten-powad note aunt gave me to buy a music-box 
with for my birthday present. Then there's at least 
ten sovereigns in gold. I’ve got over twenty-five 
pounds, Willa!” 

“Oh, how-rich you are!” exclaimed the little girl, 
with delight. “ You canalmost buy your house now, 
Regie. 1 have got some money too, that my dear 
moter gave me before she died, a year ago. Shlie 
told me to wear it in a little bag around my neck and 
always keep it, for I might need itsome time. She 
told me never to tell anyone of-it. Ent I know she 
would have liked you to know of it. It’s a great for- 
tune, Regie. Sometimes when Oriana calls me a 
little begger I ’most want to show itto ber. Look!” 

She drew from her bosom a little leather bag, 
which was attached to ber neck by a cord. The 
bag was carefully sown up, and had evidently never 
been opened by the child. 

‘I’m ’most afraid to open it, Regie,” she said, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘‘I saw my mother sew it in there when 
she was sick in bed. It’s only one piece of paper, 
but it’s worth ever so much! It’s worth fifty pounds 
iv goli!” 

* You must take great care of it, then,” said the lad, 
restoring his own money to his purse. 

“No. It’s for you!” cried the generous Willa, 
putting the bag, cord and all, in Reginald’s purse. 
“Tt will buy you everything you want. You must 
keep it, Regie. You know you are going to buy me 
a house one of these days!” 

The lad made some strenuous objections against 
accepting the gift, but he was finally overruled by the 
little girl, and declared he would kvep it, but should 
never use it. 

Willa then laid the purse upon his knee, from 
which it slipped, unobserved by either, as they re 
| sumed the packing, upon the floor. 
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The trunk was fiually filled and locked, and the 
couple then seated themselves upon it, aud proceeded 
to discuss still farther their prospects. 

While thus engaged, the door was thrust open, and 
Oriana Westcourt burst into the room. 

She was about twelve years old and quite tail for 
her age. She had inherited the blue eyes and fair 
hair of her father, and although usually termed a 
“fine girl,” could not be called prepossessing. Her 
face was insipid, thoroughly lacking character, and it 
usually wore a sclf-satisfied expression. Under her 
mother’s injudicious training, she was becoming tain 
and insincere as well as heartless. 

“Cousin Reginald, mamma wants you dowan- 
stairs,” she said, in a@ tone which lacked its usual 
respect to her cousiu. “She says you are to hurry to 
the City immediately. Willa,” she added, “1 want 
you to come to the nursery.” 

“Tet Willa alone,” said Reginald, quiefly. “Go 
away, Oriana, for a little while. Please tell my aunt I 
am coming directly.’ 

Oriana did not feel inclined to depart, but she 
stood in awe of her cousin, and thought it best to obey. 

When sie had vanished, the lad arose, and said, in 
a choked voice 

“T must go now, Willa. 
you here. 
write to me sometimes? 

Willa sobbed assent. 

“Bear up under Oriana’s crossness, Willa, even if 1 


I will say good-bye to 


I know you won't forget me. Will you 


m not here to protect you. Dou't tell anyone, but 
always remember | shall get my fortune one of these 
days, and we will enjoy it together.” 

He drew himself up ceniidently, as if uttering a 
prop!ecy, aud then bent over her and kissed her re- 
peatedly. 

“Oh, I can't let you go, Regie,” cried Willa. 
“I'm afraid sometiing will happen to you. Be very 
careful, so no one will hurt you. You must write to 


And I'll come to see 
And before long you'll be » man, Regie, 
and come and take me away from here.” 

Consoling innocent hopes, 
though their childish hearts were almost breaking, 
they essayed again and again to bid ea 
well, but their arms clung 
lips repeated again and aj 

But the parting was 
sauk on the floor in an agony of ef at the loss. of 
her only friend, her tender playmate and confidant, 
le Reginald dashed from the room, his face cou- 
vulsed with anguish. 

He paused in the lower hall to calm himself before 


Mrs. Westcourt’s moru 
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themselves with their 
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n the intended iival kiss. 
length over, and Willa 
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enterivg g-room, and when 
was upuaturally calin, his mauner 
unnaturally com)osed. 

“So you are off, Reginald ?” said 
at his thin flu 
pang ofseli-reproach. 


“Yes, aunt,” rep! 


he did so, his face 


his aunt, looking 
shed cheeks aud bright eyes with a 
“] see youare wrapped up well.” 


ed the boy, with strange em- 


phasis. “I waut to get stvong aud well and live 
many years.” 
Mrs. Westcourt coloure], and regarded the lad 





ively a moment, and then asked : 

* Have you ¢ mother’s watch with you?’ 

“T have.” 

“Tt’s a costly toy for a merchant's apprentice to 
have, Reginald. You had better leave it your 
incle’s care, and get a cheaper one. Still, do as you 
like,” she added, noticing the compression of the boy's 


vb your 


in 


lips). “You know what omnibus to take. Your 
trunk shal be sent to you this evening. 1 hope you 
will try to merit your uncle's kindness, my lad, aad 
be active and obedient.” 


She shook bands with Reginald, and would have 
i him, but he turned away without appearing to 
notice her intention. 

Oriana, who was seated at a little distance, arose 
nd extended her hai 
coldly with his gloved hand. 

He then bowed to each, and 





i to her c who touched it 
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“ Good-bye, Aunt Isabella aud Cousin Oriana. It 
may be years before 1 see you again. 

He turned, and Mrs. Westcourt ielt a pang of re- 
morse as she watched his slender lizure us he left 


the apartment, 

Sle believed that before the years he spoke of 
should elapse his form would have mouldered to dust. 

Suppressing all expression of the grief with which 
his heart overflowed, and, renewing his stern deter- 
mination to regain the fortune he believed rightfully 
to belong to him, Reginald Westcourt crossed his 
uncle’s threshold and found himself in the bitter cold 
street. As he paused a moment to take a last look at 
the house, be beheld a little weeping face at one of 
thé upper windows! It was the face of Willa, who 
desired to catch a last glimpse of her only friend. 
Reginald gazed at her a moment as if to impress the 
picture upon his memory, aud then, blinded by his 
tears, hasteved on. 

, 


(To be continued) 





Tue Power or THE Mtxp.—The mind has many 
attributes, all closely connected with its every action ; 
but the greatest of these is thought; for without it 
all the others would be entirely useless. Deprive it of 
thought, and it would be dead; give it that power, 
and almost instantaueously all other faculties spring 
up with sudden life, and man, the possessor of all— 
man, the temple at whose shrine, the mind, these 
priests are continually serving—is made a noble strue- 
ture indeed. Who can conceive of the breadth or 
length of the immense field of thought over which the 
mind travels with the rapidity of lightning? It 
hardly rests for a moment upon a single object, when, 
without an effort, and almost witkout our knowledge, 
it speeds its course to another so far distant that the 
uatural body never could follow ii. Perhaps at first 
iis flight is limited to some little spot in our own 
laud, that holds some object dear to us; then, like the 
sea-bird, it flies over the ocean, never pausing till it 
reaches some foreign port. From there, it next wings 
its way to one of the distant planets, and seems to hold 
converse with another race, which we may imagine 
there holds undisputed sway. Onward, still onward, 
it hurries, with the speed of electricity, until the 
mind holds in its embrace the whole solar system, and 
even “ows in adoration at the foot of the throne of 
the Most High. 








Hear or tue Earru’s Inrerior.—Water will 
boil at the depth of 2,450 yards below the earth’s 
surface. 

—Pascal calculates that the air 
8,983,889, 440,000,000,000 


Weicut or Arr. 
round our globe 
French pounds. 

Aw Eoyrrian Lock.—The earliest lock of which 
ihe construction is known is the Egyptian, which was 
used 4,000 years ago. 
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Licut.—In passing through pure sea water light 
loses half its intensity for each 15 feet through which 
it passes. 

TFA AND CARBontc ACip.—Dr. Smith has shown 
by experiment that tho use of tea very largely increases 
the exlialation of carbonic acid from the lungs. 

Ir a room were perfectly air-tight it is asserted that 
an orange could not be additivually thrust into it 
with the force of half a hundredweight. 

Tue Density or Wartren.—It has been found 
that « claret-bottile filled with air and well corked and 
immersed in the sca was burst before it descended 400 
fathoms. 

Tue Power or Wixp.—Wind passing at the rate 
of one mile per hour is scareely perceptible; while at 
the rate of one hundred miles per hour it acquires 
sufficient force to tear up trees. 

LicurninG Conpucrors.—It is believed that the 
ancients were acquainted with the use of lightning 
conductors. M. Salverte expresses his belief that the 
Temple of Solomon was thus protected. 

Rotiep Iron PLatres.—'T he Hercules plates are of 
rolled iron, and those of 9 in. in thickness are the 
largest ever yet manufactured for an English iron- 
clad, although plates of 13 in. in thickness have been 
rolled for the Russian Government. 

To Preserve lvory Carvines.— Theivory carvings 
sent to England by Mr, Layard were found on their 
arrival to be crumbling to pieces. Professor Owen 
suggested that this was owing to the loss of the 
albumen, and advised ‘boiling iu a dilute solution of 
albumen as a remedy. ‘This treatment was entirely 
successful. 
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Errect oF Season oN WerGut.—Season has an 
influence on the weight of man. Mr. Milner weighed 
the prisoners in Hull Jail for five years, and found 
that they regularly inc din weight from April to 
November, and decreased from November to March. 
The diet was the same all the year round, as was 
also the temperature. 

Tue Human Vorce.—There are in the human 
voice about niue perfect tones, but 17,592,186,044,415 
different sounds. ‘lus fourteen direct muscles, alone or 
together, produce 16,383, thirty direct muscles pro- 
duce 173,741,823, and all in co-operation produce 
the above total, independently of different degrees 
of intensity. 
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ProrosreD ARTESIAN WELLS.—An engineer sug- 
gests that a lot of artesian wells should be sunk in 
London into a basin, instead of going to the ex- 
pense of bringing water from a long distance. Withia 
a radius of twenty-five miles round London forty 
stations should be found for sinking artesian wells and 
erecting pumping engines. At each station there 


should be two 30-horse power-engines, with 18-inch 
pumps, which would pump up 2,500,000 gallons per 
diem. Forty such stations would furnish 100 millions 
of gallons pure water per day, raising the same te an 





elevation to supply the highest poiuts of London—say 
490 feet. Theaverage cost of wells, engines, an! 
buildings would be £12,500 ; consequently, the whole 
undertaking would be £500,000. The daily workin, 
expenses of the forty stations would be £200, tc 
which must be added interest on the whole outlay 
£68 9s. 10d. per day, making together £268 9s. 10.., 
which would be the total cost of supplying London 
with 100,000,000 gallons of pure water daily. The 
expenses, compared with the quantity of water sup- 
plied, would give 1d. as the price of 1,550 gallons. 

Ocean Derrus.—The deepest part of the North 
Atlantic is probably somewhere between the Ber- 
mudas and the Grand Banks. ‘The waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico are held in a basin about a mile deep in 
the deepest part. Maury states that from the top of 
Chimborazo to the bottom of the Atlantic, at the 
deepest place yet reached by the plummet in the 
Northern Atlantic, the distance in a vertical line is 
nine miles. 

How to Dry Graty.—Mr. Nicholson, a Notting- 
ham land-ageut, makes what seems likely to turu out 
a good practical suggestion. Why not, ke asks, dry 
our corn by sending thivugh it carrents of hot air of 
a temperature rangivg from 100 deg. to 120 deg.? 
‘imber, paper hangings, &c., are often dried in this 
way. From 10 to 15 per cent. of water can be taken 
out of wood by driving hot air through it at a hurri- 
cane rate, say 45 milesan hour. Corn can thus be 
treated without injury to its germinating power. Mr. 
Nicholson has proved this by experiment. ‘I'he effect 
of the hot currents is very different from that of the 
dormant heat of a kiln: it only hardens the outer sur- 
face, rendering the grain less likely to reimbibe mois- 
ture. ‘I'he corn can thus be dried on wire kilus if the 
air is setin motion. If we mistake not, some suc): 
process has long been in use in Russia; and though 
we do uot often have a season like this, the complet 
farmer ought to be prepared with such apparatus in- 
stead of laughing (as our agricultural contemporaries 
think it witty to do) at the attempts of outsiders to 
help these who do not seem tvo anxious to help them- 
selves. 








Count BisMarnck AND THE SurrrRaGe.—Count 
Bismarck has not rushed into the manliood suffrags 
yet. It was perhaps a manhood subterfuge to tick! 
the Germaus with, At any rate he has put off al! 
thought of a German Parliament till the Ist of April, 
and then he will consider aboutit. We thought a. 
much would come of his liberal notions; and it is, 
doubtless, a wise thing not to let the reins out of his 
hands; once in those of the people, 2nd farewell to ali 
his greatness and that of his sovervign master. 

GarRIBALDI'’s Sworp.—The-sword which General 
Garibaldi presented to Colonel Chambers, who was iu- 
structor of musketry to the Italian Volunteers, is of 
Euglish make, and was wern by the General through 
the campaigns of 1859, commencing with the expedi- 
tion of the Thousand to Marsala. ‘This sword was 
the same taken from the Geueral after the disastrous 
episode at Aspromonte. He used the same weapon 
during the late campaign. ‘The General, in forward- 
iug it, wrote to Colonel Chambers, ‘* In all the periods 
of the campaign you have been the true represeutative 
of the great and generous people of Eugland.” 

St. Joun’s Gare, CLERKENWELL.—One week we 
hear of Milton's tomb being sacrificed, of Northumber- 
land House and of Temple Bar coming down, &cv. 
All the monuments of the past are, however, not 
gone, and perhaps one of the most interesting is the 
old gate of tle Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, in 
Clerkenwell. This has outlived the assaults of time, 
has escaped the demolition consequent upon the Re- 
formation, and stood proudly erect in the midst of the 
great London fire whilst all around it was desolation 
and ruin, and it has escaped the mightier danger of 
modern times—the railway schemes. It was here 
that Dr. Samuel Johnson took up his abode before he 
was kuown as the great lexicographer; and after he 
became great, it was here that he used to spend his 
evenings in company with poor Oliver Goldsmith, his 
biographer, Boswell, the inimitable David Garrick, 
Savage, Cave, and all the distinguished literati of that 
period. It was then a tavern, it is one now, and 
every room has some historical association connected 
with it. Hundreds of portraits hang around the walls, 
some of ancient knights and some of modern Free- 
masons. Paintings of the ancient Priory of St. Juhn, 
to which this was the entrance, are suoivn, and every- 
thing from the cellar to the ceiling betokens extreme 
old age. Yetthere is no decay visible; the old oak 
still wears on, and looks as if it would do so for cen- 
turies yet to come. The vaults below, itis true, ex- 
hibit innumerable cobwebs, but this shows their value 
for storing wine. Thelandlord takes great interest in 
keeping up the antiquity of the place, and he delightedly 
exhibits the ten feet thick walls in the cellar beneath, 
saying that he has no fear of old Father Time laying 
his hand there. 
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“SI, SENORITA, SI.” 
a 
CHAPTER tL 

“SHALL we go up to the Plaza this evening?” 
asked a fine-looking young gentleman, of French 
descent, addressing himself to an English youth of 
fair complexion, and beardless face. 

“ Just as you like,” was the reply. 

“Then the-matter is made up, and we go, of 
course,” rejoined the Frenchman; “for,” added he, 
“Tam never so well pleased as when I am in the 
Plaza, especially at evening, when the band is to per- 
form there.” 

‘But is there nothing else, Monsieur Delfosse, you 
take more delight in than to hear the strains of martial 
music blown from the throats of forty Spanish soldiers 
through their squeaking brass instruments? I think 
there is something else !” 

“ And pray, Mr. Beall, what is that something you 
are pleased to speak of ?” 

“Why, the dark-eyed Spanish senoritas, to be 
eure.” 

“ Aye, you are right, quite right, Mr. Beall; I am, 
indeed, a great admirer of the fair sex. Well, well, 
I know of nothing more natural. By-the-by, Beall, 
I will show you to-night the prettiest face and loveliest 
form in silSantiago. By St. Louis! a very paragon 
of perfection.” 

“ Sodo, Monsieur Delfosse ; but mind you that I do 
not become your rival. I bow to but one shrine, and 
that is beauty. Hark you, Monsieur Delfosse, it were 
best I should not see your fair intended.” 

“ Why, zounds, boy, this is nonsense! In truth, I’m 
no Spaniard, to be jealous-minded !” 

“Only let me see your pale-faced beauty once, 
and you will alter your tone, 1 think, my good 
fellow!” 

“Bravo! my English boy, bravo! My fair Isabel 
will look wpon you as a schoolboy, or a candidate for 
church orders. Why, the down hasn't come yet!” 
laughed the Frenchman, passing his hand over the 
smooth: face of his young friend. Come, let us go.” 

“I'm ready.” 

The foregoing conversation took place on board the 
trig Harkaway, then lying at Santiago, in the island 
of Cuba. 

‘Lbs young Englishman, whom we have here intro- 
@uced to the reader, had taken passage to the West 
Indies in the said brig, for the benefit of his health, 
which had become impaired by too close application to 
books and lack of physical exercise, 








(THE MEETING BETWEEN ISABEL AND DON MANUEL. ] 


Monsieur Delfosse was a Frenchman, originally of 
Paris; but for the present engaged as an agent for a 
large mercantile firm in Bordeaux, connected with a 
branch at Santiago. 

The Harkaway bad been at the latter place for 
nearly two months, being detained longer than usual 
on account of some difficulty pertaining to the ship- 
ping of her cargo of sugar, purchased by the consignees 
from the owner of a plantation at some distance from 
Santiago, known asthe Braganzas. 

Delfosse, from the nature of his business, was a fine 
linguist. English, next to his own, was the language 
he most admired, and he sought every opportunity to 
indulge in the pleasurable intercourse of ideas with 
those who could speak that tongue. Consequently, 
when the Harkaway first made her appearance in the 
harbour of Santiago, he sought an acquaintance with 
Beall; and he on his part was no less happy to meet 
thus early a friend who was ready to help him through 
the embarrassing incidents occurring to a man on his 
first visit to a strange land, and who was withal a 
most agreeable, refined, and intellectual companion. 

It is not a subject of wonder, therefore, that they 
then and there began to cultivate the growth of an 
intimacy of a character both deep and lasting. 

They had often been together in the Plaza, in 
lengthy rambles through the flowery vales of that 
summer-land, and at complimentary parties given to 
the commanders of ships of different nations. 

In a word, they were constantly together. 

A astrenger intimacy on so short an acquaintance 
was, perhaps, never before known. What was the 
pleasure of one was the joy of the other. Their appre- 
ciation of things was of a similarity the most remark- 
able; while a congeniality of sentiment and affection 
combined to form a singular ceincidence in their dis- 
positions. 

To all outward appearance, however, there was 
great disparity in form and feature. The Frenchman 
was tall, slender, and somewhat thin of flesh. The 
Englishman was rather below the medium height, but 
well made and active. The Frenchman had black, 
piercing eyes, and hair of the same colour. ‘The 
Englishman had brown hair, and eyes between a 
hazel and a blue, sometimes denominated gray, but 
quite indefinable. The complexion of the Frenchman 
was a light olive, while the Englishman’s was fair and 
spotless. 

We have said the brig was lying at Santiago da 
Cuba. This place, although uninviting to a resident 
of a more northern clime who has been accustomed 
to visit cities of modern growth, is nevertheless a 
place of no mean importance, considering its situation 





as regards climate, as well as its political disadvan- 
tages. It ranks among the most ancient settlements. 
The harbour, in fact, was named by the renowned 
discoverer himself. 

Prior to the great insurrection in San Domingo it 
was a place of small importance. When the French 
people of that then flourishing but now almost bar- 
barous island were driven from the smoking ruins of 
their once peaceful and happy homes, they fled to 
Santiago. 

By them coffee was introduced. Its cultivation 
soon extended over that part of Cuba. About this 
time sugar also began to be made and exported ; so 
that thenceforth the place has been gradually 
improving, until it now commands a respectable trade 
with many foreign countries. 

Beneath the shadow of a jutting promontory on 
the right, bristling with cannon, and looking as im- 
pregnable as a second Gibraltar, and within a stone’s- 
throw of a slanting mouutain ou the left, is the en- 
trance of the harbour. 

Ten miles from its mouth it forms a basin at the 
foot of the famous Copper Mountains, where, crouched 
among the rolling hills and flowery vales that rise 
between the margin of the water and the blue sloping 
sides of the Cobre, is the city itself, with its cathe- 
dral, its beautiful squares, and, last but not least, its 
lovely women. 

In the midst of the city, and surrounded by the 
Governor's palace and other important buildings, is 
the Grand Plaza. 

To this place, in the cool of the evening, resorts a 
vast crowd of the fashionable of either sex and every 


e. 

A band of military musicians performs from seven 
until eleven, for the amusement of those present, and 
everybody seems to have a holiday. Here may be 
seen the rich old Castilian with his jewelled senora, 
the dark-eyed beauties of the isle, the naval officers 
of different countries, and the consuls of all nations, 
with their families. 

There is no gayer scene; yet the grave and po- 
lished Spaniard, never smiling, moves about in the 
midst of all this grandeur with as much gravity as 
if acting in a pantomime. 

All day long the hot sun pours down his molten 
rays upon the tile-clad roofs of the low-built houges, 
within whose painted walls, draped in thinnest gauze, 
the fair damsels of this Southern clime repose. 

And when the strong sea-breeze has ceased to drive 
the dust through the narrow, unpaved streets, and 
the cool, light air of evening comes down from the 
lofty mouutains, floating through aromatic vales 
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where the fragrant red rose and heliotrope bloom side 
by side, where the orange-blossoms, and the rich, ruddy 
fruit itself hang pendant with the perfumed dew of 
evening—then they come forth from the shining 
starsto revel in the splendour of this magnificent 
scene. 

“ What think you of our city, Mr. Beall?” asked 
Delfosse, just as they seated themselves in front of a 
delightful fountain, that was sending a perpetual 
shower among the foliage of a broad-leafed palm-tree 
that grew in the centre of a square. 

“It is a fine place, my friend. 
the Plaza so interesting before.” 

“ I swear,” said Delfosse, ‘I had rather enjoy this 
than a great day in Paris. See, see,” he continued, 
aftera momentary silence, touching Beall’s arm" see, 
there on the right!” 

3va!l turned his head in the direction indicated. 

Three ladies were approaching. 

At the distance of thirty feet one could notyperceive 
any difference in the features of any of them, but on 
a nearer approach there was no mistaking» the. vast 
superiority in point of loveliness which the-ongomthe: 
right possessed. 

There,” said Delfosse, as they passed; “they ang 
sisters. Now, can you tell me which, i#?the pret 


I have never seen 


tiest ?” 


‘ As easily as I can tell the moon from#he stars!” 

* Your choice is she on the left,” said’ Delfosse. 

‘‘Ah, you jest,” replied Beall. “Though let herbe 
yours. Mine is on the right.” 

‘She is forbidden fruit,” said‘the Frenchman, smil- 
ing significantly. 

* What do you call them?” inquired the English- 
man. 

‘‘ Grinan,” was the reply. 

“And by what names are they designated?” con- 
tinued the inquisitive Englishman. 

“ The one on the left is Dolorita. Next to her is 
Magdalena. She on the right is Isabel.” 

‘Isabel! Ah, yes, I remember,” ejaculated’Beall, bis 
eyes following the retreating damsels. “May we 
not go after them ?” he asked, rising from his seat. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Delfosse, rising also. 

“ Aud accompany them?” 

“ By no means, Mr. Beall.” 

“ Why not ?” questioned Beall, looking the French- 
man in the face. 

“Itis not our custom here. Young ladies are not 
seen in public with gentlemen, unless tley be members 
of the family.” 

“* Not even a lover ?” 

“Not even a lover !” 

“ At least one recognized as such ?” 

“No; that neither. An engagement is not suffi- 
cient to entitle one to the privilege.” 

“Pshaw! Delfosse, you trifle again.” 

“ Indeed Ido not. Iam candid in what I tell you 
concerning this etiquette of ours. But step up, or we 
shall soon be out of sight of the three belles of 
Santiago.” 

“ J shall never be out of sight of Isabel of Santiago, 
though the mist of years shou!d rise between us. Her 
light is like that of the fixed stars, capable of enduring 
ages after its source has ceased to be. But how 
strangely you spoke just now of your eonventional 
rules of society !” continued Beall, aftera slight pause. 

“ To you, perhaps, it is,” said Delfosse. ‘ But to a 
Spaniard it is not so. His wife, like Cassar’s, must not 
only be guiltless, but above the suspicion of guilt.” 

* Then I fear your women lack a firmness of moral 
character ; for restraint not only fosters desire, but it 
is an inveterate enemy to fortitude,” rejoined the 
other. 

“Which, happily, they have no occasion to exer- 
cise,” eagerly put in the Frencliman; “ for,” continued 
he, “ better is it never to contend than to contend and 
fall.” 

“Which might do,” argued Beall, “if the world 
were a convent, or mankind dead to the inspiration of 
love.” 

“Of passion, you slould have said. But see, we 
are already too far behind to follow those girls. We 
have lost them entirely.” 

“By no means,” said Beall; “I'd sooner lose the | 
sun insummer. There they go into that showhouse.” 

“Yes, the panorama. Shall we follow?” 

“‘Of course. Here are quatro reales, that is suffi- 
cient to admit us both.” 

They went in. The show consisted of views very 
aptly arranged in octagonal boxes, and represented 
some of the finest works. of art and sublime natural 
scenery in the world. 

The room being small, and only a few persons pre- 
sent, thetwo young men bad an admirable opportunity 
of observing the ladies; the only thing, in fact, for 
which they had paid their money at the door. 

Beall was perfectly charmed. It was not with 
Dolorita, or with Magdalena ; it was with Isabel. 

“Great heavens!” he exclaimed, in English. 





“ What loveliness! 


Isabel, who was standing near, started at the sound 
of a different language from her own, and turned full 
towards the stranger; her soft, dark eyes swimming 
in a sea of limpid beauty; her thin lips just marked 
by a line of crimson hue, parting slightly, displayed a 
row of pearly teeth; behind her ears, and loosely 
bound upon her snowy neck, her hair, not brown nor 
black, but beautifully dark, was secured with silver 
darts and golden pins. She wore only a veil upon 
her head ; and her dress of airy silk, with jewelled 
bodice, gave her the tout ensemble of aqueen. ‘There 
are scenes too grand to copy, feelings too deep to ex- 
press, loveliness too excessive to describe, Such was 
the scene, the feelings, and the picture with the 
Englishman. 

He was not in love. No, for this was the first 
sight. But he was e —paralyzed—lost in 
amazement. There was imthe woman before bim 
such a stately carriage, sueh gracefal movements, 
sucha moving, br expression of excel- 


lenceshining through*her oy that_f mo- 
Sas: 
) had into 

CHAPTER IL 


mentite forgot all things 
mabe of Cuba and Santiago, 

Poor Beall was.in a trance. Heiterned away his 
head, but the beaming: of. Isabeligieountcninces still 


— world. 
haunted his brain; 





: 


Like the eye, wivieliy after | fttently at the 
sun, still retains-his fiery image, 160) ersoever it 
may, so to his) metamorphosed appeared the 
dazzling»glory of her face. f 

How was it with his heart? Wtthe. impression 


superficial, or was it deep, and of aoliaraeter calculated 
to endure ? 

How shall we answer ? 

If we say it was, you will call/it loveyand tel! us 
we record fiction, and not truth. 

But say what you will, the depths offffis:soul were 
penetrated ; and like a tree aremidewhiose sturdy trunk 
the scathing lightning, had’ploughed, in whose bliglt- 
ing-furrow no sap can grow tor years and years, if 
ever; so was touched the heart of James Magruder 
Beall. 

Delfosse excusing himself, left our love-stricken 
hero, and advanced towards the ladies, saluting them. 

“ Senorita,” said he, in a low tone, in Spanish, to 
Isabel, “ I am most happy to see you.” 

“Thank you, senor,” slie replied. 

“Lady, I hope you are well thisevening ?” 

“Very well. And you; senor ?” 

“ Most happy, indeed, my fair Isabel ; for whore you 
are there can be no sorrow.” 

“ Who is that stranger-friend of yours ?” 

“An Englishman—Senor Beall. He is visiting 
Cuba on account of his healtti.” 

“ He is handsome, I think,” said Isabel, turning her 
head towards Beall. 

“I will introduce him at your house to-morrow 
evening.” 

“Thank you, but I havean engagement. T sliall 
go to mass in the morning, and in the evening [ meet 
a friend.” 

“ A lover?” 

“By no means.” 

‘* Whom ?” 

‘* Nonsense, senor. 

* Not at all.” 

“Then bring your friend the evening after next. 
We shal! be glad to see you.” 

The other two girls came up at this time. After a 
few pleasant remarks with Delfosse, the trio bowed 
smiling “adios” to the good-bye of the former, and 
jeft the room. 

“They are gone,” said Beall to himself, with a 
sigh. 

“ You must pardon me for. not presenting yon,” 
said Delfosse, turning round towards his friend. * It 
is not our custom: to present strangers anywhere but 
at home.” 

“T understand,” replied Beall. 

“T promised Isabel'to take you up the evening after 
next.” 

“ You will be doing me a great favour. 
go down to the brig?” 

“ Why so earhy ?” 

“T am tired, and feel a little unwell.” 

“Won't you stay with me to-night 2” 

“T would, but the captain expects me on board.” 

“Then I must exeuse you.” 

“Tf you will not go witli me?” 

“ Not to-night. itemember our appointment.” 

“ It were impossible to forget.” 

“ Buenos noches,” said Delfosse. 

“ Good-night,” replied Beall. 

It was night again in Santiago. In the Calle de 
San Carlos—a dark, narrow street leading in from the 
country towards one of the main thorougifares of the 
city —were long trains of pack-mules coming in from 


Are you jealous?” 


Shall we 





the mountainous wilderness beyond, laden with 
coffee and sugar. 

Silently they passed in the darkness, with now and 
then a driver sitting sideways on palm-leaf saddlec- 
bags, in which was stored his scanty breakfast. 

Male after mule passed along, sometimes with the 
nose of one fastened to the tail of another, until hun- 
dreds had entered the city. The shrill voice of the 
last arriero, speaking to his mules, died away near the 
hour of eleven, when the heavier tread of horses 
migbt have been heard entering the long, narrow street. 

Five men, mounted like cavaliers, were passin: 
along. Their wide-brimmed sugar-loaf hats of palm 
were bound with ribbon. The frock-like latouse was 
confined to the waist with a belt, and their feet, 
instead of being clad in light and fancy gaiters, wer+ 
incased in heavy boots, attached to the heels of whic!: 
were spurs of brass that jingled at every step. 

On they passed, walking briskly until they reached 
a dark wall, in the side of which was a tal! door. 
Here they halted. The foremost man dismounted ; 
and leading his horse to the door, gave it a kick wit): 
his foot. 

No answer being made, he kicked again and again, 
the last time accompanying the motion with an oath. 
The slow, dragging f of someone within 
seemed to be approaching, and the impatient horse- 
man cried out, in a hoarse 3 

“Perdition seize your Jazy soul; Pedro; open thi: 
door! Will you sleep for ever?” 

The rattling of bars and the drawing of bolts were 
the prelude-to an admission, aud'in a second the whole 
five-men rode through the door into an open yard be- 
yond. This-yard was.a kind-of court: surrounded by 
wallson every side. It was small, not occupyin:, 

rhaps; more than the area of half an acre. 

On the left side of the entrance was a door whic!, 
led into a stable,and on the right aaother which le:! 
into a low, dirty-looking kitchen, through whic : 
might beseen a room fitted up ina better style, an: 
which appeared to be a habitable apartment. 

Pedro was an old Creole, dark and swarthy—his 
shirt-collar being thrown open, displayed a breast 
both brawny and scarred. His hair was long an! 
black, and his only remaining eye peered through his 
shaggy brow like that of a beast of prey. 

“ Don Manuel is fretful to-night,” he remarked, as 
he shut the door. 

“ A gaint would swear at, your slothfulness, Pedro. 
Do you think it polite to: keep gentlemen two hours 
at your gate before you as& them to walk in?” 

“ T have something else to do besides standing at 
my gate like aturnkey,” murmured Pedro, half au- 
dibly. 

“ Silence!” spoke Don Manuel, in a commanding 
voice. ‘* T'ake the horses to the stable, and give these 
cavaliers some chocolate,” he continued, speaking like 
one who had authority. 

Pedro seized the reins of all the horses and pro- 
ceeded to do as Don Manuel had bidden ; the other 
four following him to the stable, one holding: a dark 
lantern: Don: Manuel himself walked through tie 
kitchen into the other apartment. 

Don Manuel cast a scrutinizing glance around, as if 
he were looking for something not present. A shadow 
of disappointment flitted across his dark features as he 
exclaimed, in a pettish manner: 

“Where isthe girl? I say, Juanita!” 

“ Who calls?” answered @ voice from a small room 
in the rear. 

“A friend. Come and see. 
waiting.” 

A young girl entered. 

Her long white gown, her bare feet, her loose, float- 
ing hair, were all in good Spanish taste; but her bright 
blue eyes and light curling ringlets belonged to « 
clime more cold and a sky less. blue than those o! 
the great Antilles. 

“Oh, a: kiss, a: kiss, my star-eyed. muchacha!” ex- 
claimed Don Manuel, with joy, stretching out his 
hands to catch her in his arms, 

“ You don’t do that, senor. Ifthat’s your business 
you'll not accomplish your errand; so adies.” 

“Stop, Juanita. Sweet little muchacha, come back, 
I will be civil now. Did you deliver the letter?” 

“I did,” replied the young girl, coming back. 

“ And did you bring back an answer?” 

“I did. She said you might come to-night.” 

“ At what hour?” 

“ Midnight.” 

“ That’s a good girl. It is eleven now and past. 
I must begone. But kiss me before I go.” 

“ Kiss her you love,” replied the girl. 

“T love you.” 

“You speak in earnest? IfI thought-you-were in 
earnest, I would call my father.” 

“Go to, Juanita you are mad: to-night,” said Don 
Manuel, as he went out-at the street-door. Putting his 
heavy spurs: in his: pocket, and pulling his hat low 
down over his eyes, he walked towards the heart of the 
city. 


Haste thee, girl, I am 
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As he began. to emerge from the unfrequented 
tanes and byeways, through which he had come into 
the better-lighted streets, he eluded, the least inspec- 
tion of his person, and with a quick step walked on 
until he bad come to a.Jarge house painted. blue, 
situated in the Calle de Francisco, one of the principal 
streets of Santiago, 

“This,” said he, “is the house of Senora Grinan, 
and this is the. entrance to the garden,” he continued, 
pushing himself through a smajl doorway to the left 
of the main. dwelling. 

In a few moments he stood in the midst of fragrant 
flowers,. fruit-bearing. trees, statuary, and beautiful 
white fountains, which, as if in keeping with 
the. general contour of: the, scene, were inactive, 
though, from the dripping of water. from the boughs 
of the trees, and the dampness of the grass on the 
walk, they must have been, in, operation. but a short 
time before Don Manuel appeared in the garden, 

He took his stand under an orange-tree, and, like 
the dull, cold. marble around him, seemed only an 
image of humanity. 

In. the eross street. behind all was. still, save 
now and then the rumbling of a volante, and from 
the house came no sound, except the.slow tuning of a 
guitar, unaccompanied by any voice whatever. 

Though midnight was near ;at hand, the hour ap- 
pointed by Isabel Grinan fora meeting between Don 
Manuel and herself, yet the minutes passed like hours 
to him, and serious thoughts preyed sayagely upon 
his mind. 

In the southern part of Spain, in the house of his 
maternal grandfather, Don Ramon Cruz, along, with 
Isabel, his cousin, he had been brought up. His parents 
dying, and Senor Grinan moving with his family to 
Cuba, Don Manuel, went with, them, 

It. was, here that. he gave himself up to evil influ- 
ences, until the respectable patrimony of his sire was 
squandered, and until his habits became:so detestable 
that he was.expelled from the circle of his kindred. 

Desperately in, love with Isabel, his anger knew 
no bounds, and in less than six months his name was 
linked with all that is infamous and degrading. 

About this time Senor Grinan died, and the un- 
happy man once more attempted to gain admittance 
to the house of his aunt. But she, as might have 
been expected, did. not hesitate to forbid the, entering 
of an outlaw into her heretofore respectable domicile. 

In view of these facts, Don Manuel had petitioned 
for, an interview with the love of his boyhood, which 


she, almost.contrary to his most sanguine hopes,, had 
granted, 
The heavy bell tolled out the hour of twelve. 


“ This is the hour,” said,Don Manuel. At that in- 
stant alight footstep;came tripping down the aisle 
from the, house, 

“My sweet Isabella!” he exclaimed, with unmingled 
rapture, 

‘My cousin,” was the calm reply. 

‘Let me thank you from my heart for this favour, 
my dear girl. Thou are not afraid to meet me at 
midnight, when the bravest in Santiago would quake 
to behold me in the day.” 

“ T can never be afraid of my kinsman, Don Manuel. 
Yet I hate to. think thou hast. made thyselfa terror to 
thy fellows.” 

‘* What makes thee sorry, Isabel ?” 

“If nothing else, the remembrance. of by-gone 
days.. With you were passed the, happiest. liours of 
my life.” 

“ T thank thee, jewel, for these. words!” exclaimed 
Don Manuel, with emotion. ‘‘’Tis of thosedays 1 have 
come to talk witli thee.” 

“T thought as. much,” said Isabel; 
time is brief, speak on.” 

“Qnee more I seek your hand in marriage.” 

“Don, Manuel, hear me, and let, this be. my final 
answer. This meeting must be our jast !” 

“ Holy Maria! take back that word, or stab me to 
the heart and let out my life. Think, senorita,. of by- 
gone years... Think of the convent-days of [dlefonso. 
Call to mind how, on the banks of the fair Guadal- 
quivir, I gathered sweet. flowers and crowned the 
queen of love and beauty. Oh, Isabel, Isabel, take 
back thy hasty words!” 

Don Manuel bowed his head in lis hands, and tears 
of anguish choked Lis. utterance. 

“ Chide me not; senor,” said Isabel. “ It is.your- 
self, not’ I, who has.severed us, In, Spain you were 
honourable. ;.In Cuba,yon are an outlaw. Dare you 
ask me to share a fate like yours? Would you take 
me from my mother’s. house, and all. its comforts to 
the wild caverns of the mountains and the dark re- 
cesses of the forests, to be an associate of out- 
laws?” 

“ But, Isabel,” pleaded the. desponding lover—‘ but, 
Isabel, I will renounce my companions; and where 
we grew up together there, will we go; and peace, 
security, and happiness shall be-ours.” 

“ Cease, Don Manuel; your dreams are vain. Go, 
and, if you can, tear yourself away from your vile 


“and as, our 





companionsand become a better man. But know thon, 
that there can never exist any tie between us other 
than that which nature owns. Isabel Grinan of Cruz 
can never, never wed.an outlaw. Senor, you have 
heard.” 

“ Yes, senorita, and I heed. Go from me now. I 
can never harm thee; but woe be to him who shall 
call thee wife! Farewell.” 

“May hearen grant thee a. better mind, Don 
Manuel,” said Isabel, with a sigh,.as she. clasped his 
hand fad left him. 

Until her form was lost to view, be gazed after her 
with, all the anguis): of soul of a drowning man who 
has been left to perish by the heartlessuess of a passing 
vessel. 

And when she was gone he clenched his teeth and 
left the garden. Two hours afterwards, and the five 
horsemen were galloping rapidly towards the moun- 
tains to the north of the city. 

(Te be continued.) 


OLIVER, DARVEL. 
$= 
CHAPTER VL 

“So your, mulish. obstinacy has completed the se- 
paration between us. Iam aware that you refused 
the. man I chose for, you, and in so doing you knew 
that you severed the last. tie that binds us together. 
Ikemember that you alone are to blame for our es- 
trangement; had you acted differently, [ would still 
have been a good father to you,” 

Mabel felt the deep injustice of this accusation, and 
she could not repress tie retort that arose to her lips. 

“ After insulting the memory of my mother by 
giving her such a successor as you propose to do, it 
is not likely that you would long have kept on good 
terms with her child, even if she had sacrificed her- 
self at your command.” 

Her voice broke, and she could say no more. A 
gleam oflurid anger fiashed from Mr. Tilson’s light 
eyes, and he sardonically..replied : 

“ Tt is.most fortunate fer all concerned that you are 
provided for, Miss Tilson; for, after daring to speak 
to me so contemptuously of my future wife, you can 
expect no farther fayours of me, 1 have sought my 
own happiness iu my own way. It is useless to mul- 
tiply words—the time has come for us to part, and I 
bid you good-bye now, for I have much to attend to 
this morning.” 

Mabel clung;to the hand he coldly extended, and 
passionately cried out : 

“Oh, pardon, pardon, if I have wounded or offended 
you. I should not have spoken as I did. Father, you 
cannot, cannot part from me without one embrace— 
one kiss of affection. Oh, I am so lonely, so desolate, 
that beaven alone can understand how much I suffer. 
You will visit me in my new. home? you will not 
refuse me the occasional sight of your face beneath my 
own roof ?” 

Mr. Tilson extricated his hand, and moved towards 
the door; his face was as.cold and impassive as ii 
this.appeal had not, been made. He said : 

“I will never consent to enter the house of my 
own daughter, unless my wife is also received on a 
footing of equality. When you can rid yourself, of 
your absurd pride, and ask the future Mrs. ‘Tilson to 
occupy @ seat at your table, I may consent to come to 
you, but not. before. You leave me in disgrace, and 
you cannot expect. me to take an affectionate farewell 
of you.” 

The door closed'on him, and she sat down, stunned 
by the certainty that. she. now indeed stood alone in 
the world, responsible only to heaven and her own 
conscience for her future actions, 

A knock upon tie door aroused her from. the 
stupefaction into. which she had fallen, aud Jem came 
in| to say that the carriage she had ordered was in 
waiting. 

Mabel had placed the: portrait of her mother, and 
a handsome <vessing-case, which had been her pro- 
perty, where the eye of her father must have fallen on 
them as soon as he entered the room. She had in- 
tended to ask permission te-remove them, but she re- 
marked the contemptuous glance he turned on both, 
and this hardened her heart more completely against 
him than all that bad gone before. She made up her 
mind to take them away with her without making an 
appeal. to him on the subject, certain that if objections 
were hereafter made, they could be settled by the pay- 
ment of their value.in money. 

She ordered theboy to take them out carefully, and 
place them on the front seat of the carriage. He pro- 
ceeded to obey her, closely followed by Mabel, who 
hurriedly threw on, her bonnet and shawl, to escape 
as soon as possible from the scene of the late inter- 
view. 

Ruth, still in» fall dress; came to the door, and 
as her young Jady passed her, she impertinently 
said: 


“Nobody cares habout the picter goin’ away, 
hi’m sure, but yer par promised me that ‘ere 
dressin’-box, han’ I don’t think you ’ave any right to 
take it away with you, Miss Tilson.” 

Jem paused, as if uncertain what to do, and 
Mabel, reused to emtreme indignation, imperiously 
said: 

“Woman! How dare you lay claim to an articl« 
that was the personal property of my mother 
Sooner than know this case to be desecrated b: 
your use, 1 would destroy it myself. Stand asid 
and let the boy pass on. If my father wishes to gi\ 
you a dressing-case, and cannot afford to pay forit, | 
may draw on me for the sum necessary, to save tli 
one from your rapacious claim.” 

Awed by the white, indignant face, Ruth shran! 
aside, and the banished daughter stepped into ti 
carriage, sank back in an agony of emotion, and wa 
driven for ever from the home of her childhood 
while she who had accomplished this wrong sto: 
exulting on its threshold, and hoping it was tlie las: 
she should ever see of Mabel Tilson, 


CHAPTER VIL 


' Tue newspaper article which had so deeply movec 
Oliver ran as follows: 

“We chronicled a few days since the probable suicid 
of a young man found in a low den near the water 
side, who was identified as Mr. Oliver Darvel, the 
nephew and heir of a wealthy London tradesman wh 
had retired from business. 

“ Had Mr. Darvel lived only a few days longer h 
would have found himself the possessor of an ample 
fortune, for the uncle on whom he was dependent is 
dead, and his will revealed the fact that he had be- 
queathed to Oliver Darvel sixty thonsand pounds i) 
stocks; and a beautiful marine villa, fo. which he had 
recently paid twenty thousand more. 

“ By the suicide of the heir, the estate devolves t 
his cousin, Miss Mabel Tilson, the daughter of Joh 
Tilson, of Greenwood Cottage, near London; and w 
understand that the heiress has already take: 
possession of her new inheritance.” 

Oliver read over these lines till he knew every word 
by heart, yet he could searcely comprehend tly 
changes they announced. Ilis uncle dead, and Mabe! 
rich iu the possession of the inheritance that should 
have been his own, while he had made himself an out 
cast from all he held dear by the fatal error he had 
committed. 

Oh! it was too—too, much to be borne! What 
could he now do? whither turn to place himself in a 
true position towards the world once more? 

Alas! the more he thought the more impossible h: 
found it to accomplish that. How should he dare t 
appear before Mabel, avow the fraud he had practised 
and claim from her the restitution of what had been 
bequeathed him ? By his own act he was dead in law, 
aud if he dared to attempt to prove his identity ho 
rendered himself liable to the criminal 
caurder for the purpose of despoiling his vic 
possessions. 

With a kind of dumb despair he felt that he could 
never right himself now, and all that remained to hin 
was to effect his escape as soon as possible from th 
Jand in which he was no longer safe. 

The yearning desire to see Mabel 
possession of his whole being: he would not dare to 
approach or speak to her, but he could at least caze 
once more upon her, and then remove his brokeu and 
despairing heart for ever from her vicinity. 

Then, taking every precaution to disguise himself 
late one evening Oliver went to the waterside anden 
gaged a wherry to take him to Fernely. —‘I'ue boat- 
man said : 

“T know the place very well, sir. The new lady 
they say, is a very nice person. Mebbe you're a re- 
lation, sir ?” 

“ Yes, I am a connexion of Miss Tilson.” 

Having thus spoken, Oliver sank back upon the 
seat and gave himself up to the dreary and seli-accus- 
ing thoughts that crowded on his mind. 

‘Lhe boat glided smoothly over the darkening waters 
while these bitter musings passed through his mind : 
lights gleamed out on the banks of the strea and 
after halfan hour of vigorous rowing the | ian 
slackened his speed a little, and again began to speak 
of the new mistress of Fernely. 

“It'll not be long now, sir, afore we comes to the 
place you’sea going to. ’Twas lucky for the young 
lady that that cousin o’ hern went and shi his lead 
off. Ef it ladn’t been for that, they do say that she'd 
never have gota penny of the fortin. It were ali left 
to him, and to her arterward, ef he left no bvirs. 
Some folks is mighty lucky in this world.” 

Oliver vaguely wondered if Mabel viewed her new 
accession to fortune in this light. 

In his eagerness to find out all that could be known 
of Mabel’s affairs he ignored the wide social gulf be- 
tween himself and this humble stranger. 
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10 new life to which she will now be intro- 
she must soon cease to remember me, save as 
the object of her early care and affection. I shall 
need her, but she will not need me ; so she will forget, 

hile 1 shall for ever remember and regret. Oh, 
that I could only have foreseen what was in store 
for me, and played the part of a man when my un- 
happy friend destroyed himself. He meant to aid me, 
but his unfortunate legacy has proved my ruin: nor 
do 1 yet know all that legacy involves. Should this 
Brauner yet track me—drag me from my concealment 
and proclaim the fraud I have practised—it chills my 
heart to think what might be the result.” 

“Here we are, sir. ‘his is Fernely, and a beau- 
tiful place it is.” 

He paid and dismissed him, and then leisurely as- 
cendeé the steps and looked around. In summer, with 
ite wealth of shade aud numerous flowering vines and 

ints, he could very well believe that Fernely wore 

» semblance of a fairy paradise; even in its autumn 
garb, Oliver thought it the most beautiful place he had 

ver seen, anda pang rent his heart at the thought 
that it might have been his own, with the tender love 
of the only woman on earth that he should ever care 
to claim as his own, had he only acted up to the stan- 
dard of right he knew existed in her mind, 

But that dream was dead and buried, and he only 
i there to survey her possessions, to gain a last 

impse of her beloved face, before he went away to 
hide himself from her for ever. 

‘he blind had been left unclosed, and poor Oliver, 

t stifling his breath, drew near aud looked into 
room. 

\ glowing fire burned in the handsome grate, and 
warm reflections fell upon the crimsou-covered 
‘ture and the ruby-tiuted carpet garlanded with 

rs; and everything showed that the hand of 
te, as well as luxury, had aided in fitting up that | 
temple of light and beauty. 

But at first Oliver scarcely noted these things, for | 
] ger gaze was fastened on the figure of the black- 

| girl who sat b--ide a small inlaid table with 

» wax candles upon it. She held in her hand a 
‘oll of papers, which he at once identified as 
the manuscripts Lo had left scattered in Ledru’s 
room. 

Mabel had taken pains to claim them, and she 
meant to preserve them for his sake, was the thought 

it came to him, and with an effort he repressed 
he ery that arose to his lips—the yearning desire to 

h in, clasp her to his heart, and proclaim that le 
yet lived—that he was all her-own. 

But it might not be. He had himself forged the 

s that bound him, and he must continue to | 
them, even if the iron entered his very soul | 











ud corroded there. 
Poor OMver seanned the face of his cousin with 
t eager expression so often seen in the eyes of 


ve dying, when taking their last look at the loved 
f earth. 
Yet the tempter whispered, it was shameful that 
hould be surrounded by the luxury his nature 
l, while he, through one single error, must 
' ler his birthright and wander through the 
world a banned and persecuted outcast. 

Oliver's courage wavered before the misery of the | 

wering future. Why not make himself known— |} 

il the whole sad story of his temptation and fall to | 
ibel—he would defy consequeuces, and risk all 
1ere so much was to be gained. | 
Summoning all his courage to his aid, Oliver was | 

to lift the sash and step into the room, when a 
heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a stern 
voice Whispered in his ear: 

“ What are you doing here, Eugene Ledru? your 
presence is needed elsewhere.” 

Oliver recoiled before this mysterious summons with 

arcely less dread than he would have felt had the 

rim phantom, Death, laid his chilling hand upon him; 
he would have spoken—have cried out—but his 
tvngue seemed paralyzed, and from his parched throat 
no sound would issue. 

\t the head of the stairs leading to the river ano- 

man stood watching and waiting. As they 
vy near, he spoke in an eager though guardéd 

“So you've caught him, Gibbs? Bring him down 
juickly, for it is time we were on board.” 

Oliver made an effort to say: 

‘“‘ Gentlemen, for heaven's sake, let me go. Tam 
not Eugéne Ledru ; my appearance should show you 
ihat IT am a quiet, respectable citizen, attending 
only to my owa affairs—and——” 

“ It’s all right, my hearty, and this time I’m under 
the impression that if you don’t make a clean breast of 
t, itll be all up with you.” 

(he prisoner was unceremoniously hustled into a 
boat which was waiting at the foot of the stairs. His 

wo captors sat on cither side, aud the command was 
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“Why am [I seized in this lawless manner? 
What lave I done to deserve such treatment?” 

* As if you didn’t already know,” was the contempt- 
uous response. ‘“ We have followed you up since the 
day of the suicide, though I don’t believe you killed 
th» man. You had nothing to gain by doing it, and 
you couldn't afford to draw attention to yourself in 
such a way. You evaded the man set to watch you 
cleverly enough when you left the inn. But it oc- 
curred to me that you might have some message from 
the dead man to his cousin to deliver, and I kept a 
constant watch on ber house. You fell into the trap 
so skilfully set, and now you will soon be brought 
face to face with the Blue Tiger. You have been 
threatened with him before, but now rely on it, you 
— be brought iuto his presence and questioned by 

im.” 

This information brought the cold drops to the brow 
of Oliver—he could scarcely have explained why— 
but he felt as if some mysterious and fearful danger 
menaced him, and from which he was utterly power- 
less to escape. 

Oliver had made sufficient progress in bis German 
studies to comprehend imperfeetly the contents of a 
portion of the letters left by Ledru; but on a careful 
examination of the package, he discovered that many 
oi them were written ina strange cipher, to which 
no key was furnished. 

That the terrible Blue Tiger was the writer was 
very evident, but why it was so could not be dis- 
covered, 

Oliver saw that resistance to his vigilant captors 
would be useless, so he wisely refrained from making 
any attempt to escape, which must have been instantly 
frustrated. 

‘Le boat passed London Bridge, threading its way 
dexterously among the numerous water-craft upon 
the river, and finally drew up beneath the shadow of 
an outward-bound ship that rocked upon the advanc- 
ing tide, with a few sails set, as if making ready for 
immediate departure. 

He was hurried below and locked in a small cabia, 
where he was left to his own reflections. 

The ship ploughed her way to the channel, and on 
reaching the open sea found herself in a severe gale, 
which soon threw her out of her course. Oliver did 
not suffer from sea-sickness, but his mind was dis- 
tracted by doubts and fears, and he almost wished 
that the strong véssel would go down, bearing with it 
his wrecked life and ruined hopes. 

The storm subsided, the ship went on her course, 
and finally entered the port of Hamburg on a cold, 
misty morning in November. 

A suit of dark gray clothing was brought to_ his 
door and thrust in, and Oliver found a paper pinned 
tv the coat, on which was written: 

“Resume your proper appearance, for your dis- 
guise is new useless. You have been recognized be- 
neath it, as you always will be, assume what seeming 
you may. When such interests are at stake as those 
involved in the secret you have so tenaciously 
guarded, you may feel assured that the pursuit of 
you will never be given up till the end is attained, and 
vainly will you struggle against the craft aud power 
arrayed against you. 

“Go to any hotel you may prefer, live as you like. 
An invisible watch will be kept constantly upon you, 
and the moment you attempt to evade me your 
apparent freedom willbe at an end. Then the Blue 


| ‘Viger will surely sit in judgment upon you, and you 


are aware of old that his punishmeuts are bard to be 
borne.” 

There was no signature to this strange epistle. 
Oliver pondered over his anomalous position, and 
seeing no means of extricating himself from it, he 
wisely concluded to make the best of it, and be guided 
in his future course of action by events. 

He had himself fixed on Hamburg as his place of 
exile, and there he was, without any volition of his 
own. ‘This permission to remain unmolested was so 
much more than he dared to anticipate that he felt 
half reconciled to the forcible manner iu which he 
had been abducted, and he hastened to make pre- 
parations for goivg on shore. 

After the disagreeable voyage he had made, Oliver 
was glad to find himself installed in a comparatively 
clean and quiet house, with a small room to himself, 
for which the charge was not exorbitant. 

This was effected with the assistance of the dark; 
keen-eyed man, for Oliver's knowledge of German was 
too limited to serve him in such an emergency as the 
present one. But the stranger never left his side till 
he saw him safely established in hisown room. Then, 
with a low bow, he significantly said : 

‘** Remember—and beware.” 

Witu this warning he disappeared. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
THe man who had accompanied Oliver Darvel to 


ployer. He moved rapidly towards the outskirts of 
the City, and entered the extensive grounds surround- 
ing a castellated mansion, which was evidently a relic 
of the feudal ages. 

The massive walls were mossgrown, and in some 
places dilapidated by time and neglect, but one win, 
Was more modern than the rest, aud evidently kept 
in a habitable condition. 

The low grounds around it were uninteresting, and 
badly arranged, and the visitor strode on beneath the 
shelter of the ancient trees without casting a glauce 
upon the formal-clipped hedges, which had doubtlessly 
delighted some Dutch beauty in the palmy days of 
the old castle. 

The expression on the face of the man was per- 
plexed, yet half exultant, and more than once he 
muttered : 

“T trust that my doubts may be verified; the poor 
wretch has been made to suffer enough already, and 
I hope this man may not prove to be the rigiit one. 
What will Prince Ernest. say to the course i have 
ventured to take, I wonder ?” 

The person who thus mused half aloud was a tall, 
well-formed man of thirty-five, with » handsome but 
subtle face, though there was sothing mean or cring- 
ing in his keen, dark eyes. 

The expression his features wore was that of a 
man who was always on the qui vive to discover and 
understand what was going ou around him. 

Making many devious windings through the nez- 
lected shrubbery, he at length gained a private door. 
Here he paused a moment, as if collecting his 
thouglits before appearing in the presence of the 
person he sought. 

As he lifted his hand to the lock, a most significant 
gesture gave aclue to the nature of his feeling to- 
wards the master he came to meet; the long, nervous 
fingers involuntarily clenched themselves, aud he was 
in the act of shaking his fist at the wooden panels, 
when the door was suddenly thrown open with a 
crash, as if the person within had been long impa- 
tiently awaiting the arrival of him who was abou: to 
ask admittance to his presence. 

The two confronted each other a moment in si- 
lence, and then the prince burst into a strange 
laugh. 

He was a remarkable-looking man—a tall, stately 
figure, around which a brocaded dressing-gowu 
loosely hung—features as clearly cut and as cold as 
those of a statue, all save his eyes; for in their light 
greenish-gray depths shone the reckless fire, the 
indomitab.e pride which were the characteristics of 
Prince Ernest of Berchtols, 

Ice, steel, and flame seemed to be the elements of 
which this man was composed, and if he were the 
Blue Tiger referred to in poor Ledru’s journal, Oliver 
had good cause to fear him. 

The laugh that broke from his lips had no mirth 
in it, and ended as‘ abruptly as it had commenced. 
Then two words fell from his lips, spoken in the 
German language: 

“ At last.” 

He imperiously motioned to his visitor to enter the 
room and close the door behind him. Ashe did so, 
heavy folds of gobelin tapestry, wrought in battle- 
scenes illustrating the history of the couutry, fell over 
and concealed the entrance. ‘The furniture was an- 
tique and richly carved ; it was covered with crimson 
velvet, and the curtains at the windows were of 
the same material, with fringes of tarnished gold, 

A rich Turkey carpet covered the centre of the 
floor, on which stood an inlaid table that supported 
a breakfast service of Sévres porcelain. 

The luxurious sybarite who revelled in all this 
splendour seemed to have quite recovered his equa- 
nimity. He sank indolently into a large cushioued 
chair which stood in front of a bright fire, and lifting 
his jewelled meerschaum to his lips, he leisurely took 
a few puffs, while his eyes were inquiringly fixed on 
his companion. 

“ Well, what have you to report? Have you done 
my bidding ?” 

The person thus addressed bowed respectfully, and 
gravely said: 

“I hope that I have accomplished what you com- 
manded, my lord, but I fear that some mistake has 
been made. ‘The person does uot, in several respects, 
answer to the description of Ledru.” 

At this announcement, all the assumed indifference 
of the prince vanished; a vivid spot of scarlet, 
deepening almost toa purple hue, settled in a mark 
upon his left cheek, and he furiously cried oat: 

“Knave! rogue! how date you come hither with 
so lame a story as that! Wom have you then brought, 
anid why shall he not prove to be the right man? 
What do you mean, Herman, by coming to me with 
such a story as this?” 

Herman coldly replied : 

“Fate has saved you that trouble, my lord; he 
is dead. He was killed in a tavern brawl, or I should 








brielly given to the boatman. 





his inn lost notime in seeking the presence of his em- 


have had no difficulty in identifying the man.” 
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Prince Ernest seemed to pay little attention to his 
last words. He cried, in a rage: 

“The dog went and got himself into a fatal scrape 
just as I needed his services! I only wish he had 
lived long enough to let me get my grip on him once 
more—wouldn’t I have paid him off! But what have 
you dove with your prisoner, and why is he not 
brought before me ?” 

“ lf you will be so kind as to bridle your impatience 
a little, my lord, I will explain as briefly and lucidly as 
I can.” 

* There—go on—go on, for I am burning to know 
what you have really done.” 

“T set out for England to assist Brauner, as you 
already know. ‘The next morning the fray happened 
in which be received his death- wound, and I 
got to him just in time to learn all he had done, 
aud obtain such information as would enable me 
to follow up the clue to the best advantage. 1 
employed an experienced’ detective, and with his 
assistance, after many delays, we found the person we 
were in pursuit of, and I succeeded in bringing him 
hither.” 

“What, then, can you mean about doubting his 
identity? Brauner, surely, could never mistake his 
man.” 

“ But Brauner did not see him, remember. I think 
this is not the man, because Ledru has been described 
to me as a fellow of infinite resources and most daring 
courage. I apprehended much difficulty in keeping 
Lim after he was in my power, but my prisoner is a 
person of very different calibre. He has not the phy- 
sigal strength to struggle long, nor had he the sharp- 
ness to keep out of the trap the police set for him. 
Neither of these is cha¥acteristic of Ledru: yet if it 
be not. he, who can it possibly be? For I have traced 
every step he has taken since he left his lodgings on 
the river.” 

“Oh! he is worn out with his battle against 

fate, that is all,” was the careless response. ‘“ But 
having secured, what have you done with him, 
ray 2” 
“I trust that your highness will pardon me when I 
tell you that I have left him at the Alsterhauss, but 
under strict surveillance. He can no more escape 
from my emissaries here than he could while on board 
the ship that brought him over.” 

The threatening look returned to the gleaming eyes 
of the prince, and he ominously said : 

“Take care, Herman ; it will be the worse for you if 
you do not keep him safe this times But why the 
devil did you give the wretch so much free- 
dom?” 

{lerman bowed again, as if fully understanding the 
responsibility he had incurred, and he respectfully 
said: 

“T thought it best to risk nothing, my lord, for if 
this be not the right man, it will not be well for him 


to get an inkling of the cause of his abduction. } 


Brasner told me that Ledru always carries with him 
a pocket-book, in which the letters sent him by the 
duchess are kept, and from them we can learn the 
asylum chosen for the child. If these be found on 
ny prisoner they will conclusively prove that we 
have secured the right person.” 

“Then why on earth didn’t you at once examine 
him, and see what the result would be?” 

* Tintended doing that assoon as we had landed, 
and I could convey him toa safe place. But I had the 
means of keeping up a watch on him while he was on 
shipboard, and serious doubts arose in my own mind 
as to this young man’s identity with Ledru. With 
this conviction in my own mind, I considered it best 
to give him as little cause of complaint as possible, 
till we are satisfied that he is in possession of the ac- 
cusing documents.” 

*“ilum! And what do you propose to do next?” 

“T have employed dextrous Hans, of whom you 
already know something, to keep a constant watch 
upon him, to win his confidence, and get possession 
of the papers by any means he may cousider best, 
without using violence, or to satisfy himself that they 
are not in his possession.” 

The lip of the listener curled contemptuously as 
he said: 

“T cannot see the need of all this forbearance to- 
wards a ehurl who could be mistaken for Ledru, even 
if he should not prove to be the same. You are over 
squeamish, Herman, and now that Brauner is gone I 
am afraid that my plans will come to naught through 
your mismanagement.” 

“T trust not, my lord. I always endeavour to act 
for the best, and aftera thing is settled you have 
often complimented me on my dexterity in getting it 
well done.” 

“That is true enough; a good hit, by my faith! 
Dut Iam impatient. 1 want something to stir me up, 
and if this affair be speedily settled, Herman, your 
fortune is made. My uncle cannot last much longer, 


vid when I am Elector of Lichtenfels you may name 
your own reward.” 








Herman bent his head, as much to conceal the 
singular expression that swept over his dark face as 
to evince respect for his master’s promise. 

“I will do my best to serve your interests, my 
lord.” 

“ Well, well; I trust allto you. You are over 
careful, but be sure that you do not Jose your hold on 
this man before you are convinced that he is not 
Ledru. But if he prove to be another person I shall 
be ready to take your head off for making a mtsi_Le 
in a matter of such vital importance to me.” 

“Tf a mistake have been made, my lord, E will repair 
the error by seeking Ledru till he is found, and wring- 
ing lis secret from him.” 

With this assurance, at a sign of dismissal from the 
prince, he disappeared behind the tapestry 

Prince Ernest then reflected on what he had heard. 
dvor was heard to close bebind him. 
face assumed its most repulsive expression as thought 
deepened. The true nature of the man was laid bare 
in those moments of silent reflection—selfish, unscru- 
pulous, daring, he let nothing stand in the way of the 
accomplishment of anything he had at heart. 

Standing in the direct line to a magnilicent inherit- 
ance, by which both money and political power were 
to be attained, but one feeble and insignificant life 
stood between him and his possession. 

Could a young child be removed from his path, he 
must become Elector of Lichtenfels at the decease of 
his uncle—an event that could not be much longer de- 
ferred by the course of nature. 

But the mother of that child had become aware of 
her danger, and she had caused her offspring to be 
spirited away, in some mysterious manner, by the man 
he was so anxious to get in his power. 

Should he prove to be Ledru, death or the be- 
trayal of his trust should be his only choice; and as 
Prince Ernest arrived at this decision, the purple mark 
upon his cheek assumed its darkest hue. 

lt looked asifa strong hand had laid its fierce 
grasp upon the flesh, and for ever left the discolora- 
tion of a deep bruise upon its surface. When calm 
the mark was scawcely discernible, but the slightest 
excess of passion caused it to assume a livid bluish 
tint, and the cruel flash of the greenish-gray eyes 
above it told that the sobriquet of the Blue Tiger 
wes well deserved. 

(To b2 continued ) 
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Matric !mpson felt, when her mother died. that 
she was indeed alone. In all this great world 
she had not, as far as her knowledge extended, 
one relative, except some very distant connexions, 
whom she had never seen, and of whom she had 
hardly ever heard. 

She was as destitute of friends as she was of rela- 
tives. There were a few left whom she claimed as 
acquaintances, but there was nct one whom she could 
look to and depend upon as a friend. 

You may say that it was her own fault that she 
was friendless; that she would have had friends if she 
had deserved them ; that there must have been some- 
thing repellantin ler disposition, which prevented her 
from receiving sympathy. 

Perhaps so; perhaps her nature was. faulty, but it 
had been born and brought up in her, and it was 
not to be expected that she would change it easily. I 
know, also, that her isolation was duc, in a great 
measure, to circumstances, which are very apt to bafile 
and baulk our best efforts and resolves. 

Her father had failed in business, and had done 
worse ; he had proved a defaulter to a large amount, 
and there were circumstances connected with the de- 
falcation that would have consigned him to a felon’s 
cell if he had not been saved from that disgrace 
by the compassion of these who were losers by his 
fraud, 

His disgrace was sufficient, however, to send him 
out of the world. His fall was se great that it killed 
him. 

Shame and remorse and misery preyed upon him 
until he pined away and died. His gentle wife 
soon followed him. She had not strength enough to 
struggle with grief and poverty, nor sufficient buoy- 
ancy torise superior to her misfortunes ; and at last, 
with asigh anda groan, her sad spirit passed to 
where the weary are at rest. 

Mattie Empson was left alone, and she had little 
time for reflection before she was compelled to decide 
the great question what she should do, for she was 
pressed immediately for payment of the expenses of 
her mother’s sickness and burial, and was compelled 
to dispose of the small amount of property that re- 
mained to her. 

The question was not one of choice; she was not 
called upon to decide what she had rather do, but to 
determine what she could do ; it was very little at the 
best that she could do, for she had not been brought 





up to do anything, and her first practical knowledge 
of the duties and labours of life was painfuily gained 
during the toilsome and poverty-stricken hours of her 
mother’s sickness. 

If she had had time to reflect upon the matter, and 
to qualify herself for some pursuit, it might have been 
better; she might have made a choice by which she 
would have become contented with her lot, if not 
positively happy. : 

But she could not pause, she could not reflect, she 
could not prepare; necessity pushed her on. and she 
was forced to leap before she looked, to plunge in, 
accoutred as she was, to accept the first opportunity 
that offered itself. 

She had been led to believe that she should neyer 
want for anything as long as she lived, that every 
wish would always be gratified, and that she would 
never be compelled to help herself by the use of either 
her head or her hands, 

She had expected to grow in affluence, and finally to 
be married to some proper and wealthy person, who 
would support her in tle style to which she had been 
accustomed—and her auticipations or aspirations ex- 
tended no farther. 

Consequently, she had never been taught one use- 
ful thing, and her hands and her brains were alike 
unavailable. 

It is very fine, very easy, to advise people who have 
met with misfortunes and reverses to keep up their 
spirits, to bear it bravely, to hope on, to never say die, 
to go to work with a stout heart and cheerful mind; 
but it is easier to give the advice than to follow 
it. 

If you have never learned to swim, and should be 
plunged suddenly into deep and cold water, your stout 
heart and cheerfal mind would avail you very little, 
and you would find it difficult to keep up your spirits 
while your body was going down. Bear it as bravely 
as you might, you would soou exhaust yourself in 
useless buffetings. 

Is it an easier thing for those who have never 
learned and practised the duties of life to take them 
up suddenly and perform them in anything ikea proper 
manner or with anything like a cheerful spirit ? 

To a woman, certainly, the prospect of such a task 
is nothing less than appalling, aad there are too many 
who see no path before them but one of deep dis- 
grace. 

Mattie Empson often wished that she had been born 
poor; for in that case she would have learned, at least, 
to use her hands to some advantage, and would not 
have been cursed with the enervation consequent upon 
her life of luxurious indolence. 

She had been educated, it is true, but her education 
was that of a fashionable young lady, and what was it 
worth? She had a smattering of French, and a 
smattering of music, and perhaps a smattering of one 
or two other accomplishments. 

It was necessary that her education, poor as it was, 
should be her bread-winner, and she had no time or 
opportunity to pick antl choose the manner in which 
her small talents and acquirements might best be 
made available. 

It was with gratitude, therefore, that she accepted 
a situation as an assistant-teacher in a _ publi 
school. She could not have obtained even that if it 
had not been for the kindness of the pliysician who 
had attended on her mother, 

The position was a very humble one, and the pay 
was very scanty; but Mattie bore up as bravely as 
she could, and performed her duties to the best of 
her ability. 

Her fortitude, her patience, her industry, and her 
cheerfulness, were quite wonderful in a young lady 
nurtured as she had been; but they earved for her 
no praise or sympathy, as it was generally considered 
that a person who had enjoyed such great advau- 
tages ought to be more learned and accourplished than 
Mattie Empson was. 

In fact, it was the hardest of her trials that she 
was looked down upon and despised by her associates 
—not because she had fallen from a high station, 
not because she had been rich and was poor, not 
becanse of anything connected with her parentage or 
her position, but simply because of her inefficiency. 
As this was very painful to endure, she strove to 
remedy her faults by correcting the defects of her 
early training. It was hard work and slow work, 
and it seemed as if it would never be rewarded. 

She had fancied that literature was the usual re- 
fuge of distressed young ladies, when compelled to 
seck some means of earning their bread. 

She had imagined that fame and fortune were 
ready to drop into the laps of literary aspirants; and 
she supposed that it would be as easy to write tales 
and sketches as the interminable letters that she used 
to inflict upon her schoolgirl friends. 

She thought that by this means she could at last 
eke out her small pay, and contrive to live comfort- 
ably. 

She soon discovered her mistake. 





She was neither 
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alented por “ore educated, and she had no life to 
write trom 

Her existence bad run in a single and uninteresting 

roove, until herone bitter sovrew had changed it. 
er | ah ations remained unpublished, and her 
some received no additions irem that source. 

Mattie Empson had not forgotten or abaudoued 
matrimonial hopes and aubitious 

Eve ry youug woman wh: ‘bas ‘been properly 
brought up expects to marry, ae Mattie iad her ex- 
ectations, although they did not soar as high as they 

nee had soared. It was not to be supposed that any 
ry wealthy or lofty young gentleman would con- 
» make love te the humbie, plain, and not 
ery blight young person who, at the age of twenty- 
tive, was only an assistant-ieacher in a public 
But Mattie was surprised and flattered by 

tious of just such a young gentleman. 
e was soon in love, or thought that sle was, and 
had reason to believe thet her love was fully returned. 

Whether she were really in love or not, she was 

‘atified at the prospect of gaining a husband who 

u ve her a Lome and a competence. She re- 

rded this young gentleman as her property, and was 

happy, for a while, in the possession that she aban- 
loned Ler studies and neglected her duties. 

She would have lost her humble situation if she had 
not been in time undeceived in regard to the charac- 
ter of her lover, who made such insulting proposals: to 
1er that her air-eastles all tumbled down together, 

she sat among the ruins in despair. 

Being now done with love, and having gained a 
1 hard experience of life, she sought cousolation 
sion. She was vot very religiously inclined ; 








tried her best, not only to be morally good, 
but to gain that “awakening and conviction” that 
me consider essential to salvation. 
She thougit that she bad gained it, and was about 
o be admitied to the fuld, when an over-zealous elder 
arose in the congregation, and welcomed the lost 
sheep as the erring and repentant daughter of Richard 
Empson, the defaulter and swindler. 
He hoped that the sins of the father would not be | 
visited upon the chidd, and asked the prayers of all | 





present tiiat she might be a le to reform aud thence- 
forth lead a virtuous aud ©: ristian life. 


[his well-intended but heartless exposition, in 


which she was so cruelly conuected with her father’s 
crime, effectually quenched the youug lady's reli- 
ious longings. She was so deeply mortiiied and 


irt that she left the church in tears, and never 
entered it again. Her religion thereafter was of a 

ivate nature, aud her experiences were coniined to 
herself. 

When she was no longer known as Mattie, but 
plain Miss Bmpson, or Old-maid Martha, she had 
ained some experievce, and had saved a little 
1oney, With which she started a small school of her 


own. 
She then bethougit herself’of making some provi- 
sion for her old age, as she had no other future te 
k forward to. ‘To this end she laboured, pinched 


and saved, until, as years passed by, and her head 





was growing gray, ste had laid by quite a snug 





l » was debating whether it would not be 
ll to invest it in a larger sehool enterprize, the | 


iVvings’ bank in which it was deposited failed, aud 
was all lost. 
She was so broken down by this misfortune that | 


riously ill, aud found, to her sorrow, that she 

1 friendiess, as well as sick and poor. 
\fier she rose from her bed, and recowmenced her 
round of ‘duties, she never 


is and tiresom 











again hb ads good health, although she continued to toil, 
and pinch, and save, in order that she might be taken 
ar f and ‘pr perly buried when ste should close her 
ric ely, hopeless life; for she bad no other 
am Diblor 
Was there not some bright ray of joy, some warm 
y of comfort, to shine in apon such a shadowed aud 
iiserable existence ? 
mld not the clouds lift a little before the sun set 
ever? 
fust she die as she had lived, alone, and with no 
auil y face? 
A runaway boy, whom she had. once befriended, 
ame home a rich man, When she’ lay upen her deati- 
7 
He thought that he owed her a debt, and he wished 
pay it, as faras wealth and affection would go; and 
Hy her so as be sat by her bedside, and promis { 
rat she should never waut for any blessing that (the 
orld could giveif sie would but get well again. 
“It is too late,” she murmared, as she sadly 
tar: her Lead on the pillow and breathed her last. 
I wonder if there is any coupensation hereaiicr 
for such a life ? E. W. 
A MOVEMENT is on fovt at Berlin to establish an 


asylum for the children of soldiers killed or disa 


in the late war. It is proposed thatthe. Institution 
shall bear the name of the ‘“‘ Bismarek Foundation.” 
No better name could be given, as Bismarck was the 
foundation of their bitter loss, 





ZEHRA. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Do you really mean that thing ?” uitered Pedro 
Bambino, regarding his master with wondering 
looks. 

“Upon my faith I do,” 
believe | speak the truth.” 

“Then heaven bless us. I'll help you to the lastdrop 
of blood I've got.” 

‘I don’t doubt you, Pedro.” 

“You have no reason to. But now how sball this 
thing be done ?” 

“It’s allarranged. Zehra will be ready to accom- 
pany us on the fourth night from, this. Our horses 
are fleet enough, aud I will see that a third is. pro- 
cured for her,” 

This conversation was held while the knight and 
his esquire were returning from their visit to the 
house of Ben Hamed. They bad entered the street 
that led into the main portion of the city, and their 
conversation was dropped. 

“Sir Charles, there’s somebody -watching us 
from the other side of the street,” whispered Pedro. 

The knight turned his head, and he could see, be- 
neath the shadow of the high buildings opposite, some- 
oue who appeared to be regarding his movements 
with more than a passing interest. He quickened his 
pace—aud so did the dusky form opposite. He 
slackeued his steps--and so did his: vis-a-vis. 

“ He’s watehing us, surely,” said Pedro. 

“IT think I know that form,” returned the knight. 
And as he spoke he stopped, 

“Sh!” quickly uttered Pedro. 
thus to expose yourself ?” 

“ There's no danger.” 

“Yes, there is. You don’t want to be known in 
this disguise. Come.” 

Pedro caught his master by the arm, but he was 
too late, for the stranger had already started to cross 
the street. 

“Charles of Leon,” said the muffled man. 

“San Dominic! that Abdalla again, as I’m a Chris- 
tian man,” said Pedro, ashe noticed tie features of 
the new comer. 

“ Abdalla,” uttered Charles, “.what seek you of 
me?” 

“The Moor’s habiliments befit you well,” said the 
Moslem, as lhe moved nearer to the knight. 

‘And what of that?” 

* Ob, nothing, save tat they have probably served 
you well, too.’ 

* Perhaps they have. 
impertinent curiosity.” 

‘Lhe knight spoke in a bitter tone, butAbdalla 
seemed not to notice it. 

‘* You ave not alone,” he said. 

“So far as secrets are concerned, myself and 
esquire are one,” returned Charles, guessing the 
Moor’s meaning. 

“Then you have been tothe dwelling of Ben 
Hamed ?” 

Charles of Leon started, andinstinctively his hand 
} rested upon his sword-hilt. 

“I mean you no harm,” quickly added. Abdalla, as 
he noticed the Christian's movement 

“Then why do you seek me? Why dog my-steps 
in this way ?” 

‘*Because I have. an interest in your movements. 
They may affect me much. You have been to Ben 
Hamed's.” 

‘Let your assertion be true or false, what matters 
it 7 2” 

“Much to you, and perhaps much to me. 
see the lady Zehra ?” 

** To tell ye the truth, Moor, I cannot but look upon 
your questions as impertinent. Why suould I tell you 
what you ask ?” 

“Look ye, Charles of Leon, I know enough of your 
movements already to send you to the executioner— 
and let me tell you that our king is not very.nice iv 
his distinctions when anyene stands in «his, way. 
Don't grasp your sword in that fashion, for I cau 
assure you there is no need of it. Now- tell me— 
have you not determined to carry Zebra out of Gra- 
nada?” 

The Christian knight was astounded. If he had 
looked upon Abdalla before with curiosity, he now 
regarded him with a sort of fearful wonder. 

“ Who are you,” he uttered, *‘thatywould even read 
my very thoughts?” 

“Tam nothing but what you see. 





returned the kuight. “I 


“ Are you mad, 


At all events, I am free from 


Did you 


I am poorer, 


perhaps, than you imagine, aud there is but one man 
| iu Granada that dares even call me his friend. One 





thing more I will tell you, and that is, if you have 
occasion to fear for your safety in the city, lam even 
with you there. Did you know your, owh ’vantage 
you might at this moment place me where Mohammed 
would find a right speedy death for me. Ah, sir 
knight, you have nothing to fear from mie. Now, 
tell me, have you not found in Zehra ohbe whom you 
sought ?” 

Cherie gazed upon the Moslem, but be did not 

speak 

> Answ er me that,” urged the Moor. 

“ And wherefore should I?” 

“ Because, if you did not know, I could tell you 
who and what she is.” 

“Is she of Moorish blood?” 

“ No.” 

“ Was she born in Granada ?” 

“No.” 

“ Then how came she here ?” 

“She was taken from her father’s tent on the field 
of Almanza.” 

“And were you there?” 

“Yes. That day the Moslem waded deep in his 
own blood: but the Christian trembled beneath the 
shock. Yes, I was there, Christian, and I had better 
have died there. But Allah rules as He pleases, and 
we must obey.” 

Even Pedro now began to look upon the. Moor with 
other interest than that of doubt. 

There was ‘something frank and noble in liis man- 
ner, and an air of misfortune surrounded him that 
was not to be mistaken. 

Charles of Leon hesitated a few moments ere he 
spoke, but something told him that the Moor might 
be trusted. 

“Since you kuow so much,” he said, “I may tell 
you what youask. I do mean to carry . 

“Sh!” whispered Pedro, pulling his master by the 
sleeve. 

“Don’t fear, Pedro,” said Charles, gently remov- 
ing his esquire’s hand, and then turning to the Moor, 
he continued: 

“T do mean to carry Zehra away from the power of 
the Granadan king.” 

“And do you think you will succeed?” 

“T do not mean to fail.” 

“Tam sorry for it,” utiered the Moor. 
hope I had is crushed.” 

“ Ah!” pronounced Charles, ina prolonged tone. 
“ Will you betray me?” 

“No, no,” quickly returned Abdalla; “ Allah 
knows I will not do that. But perhaps you may noi 
succeed after all.” 

The last part of the Meor’s remark was characterized 
by a sudden lighting up of strange hope. 

“I shall certainly try,” said.the Christian, eyeing 
his interlocutor with increasing interest. 

“ Mark me, sir knight,” the Moslem said, “ I would 
that the king might drag the .maiden to his palace. 
Start not, for I mean no evil tothe fair lady. But 
let me assure you that Mohammed shall net harm 
her.” 

“ What mean you by harm ?” bitterly cried the 
young knight. “What greater harm could come to 
her than that? I tell you she would rather lie down 
quietly to her death than be the wife of Mouammed.” 

“You mistake me. She may go to the king's 
palace, aud yet not be his wife. Tell me ”—and 
Abdalla’s voice sank to a strange whisper as he 
spoke—“do you uot think she would have the 
courage to kill the king?” 

Charles recoiled a step before the burning gaze 
of the Moor. He began to think him bereft of his 
senses. 

“Think you not sue would do it?” repeated Ab- 
dalla. 

“No. I believe she would not.” 

*There’s one there who would. The motier of 
the priuce will not see another wife brought to su- 
persede her. Emina has been faithful, and she will 
not brook the coming of a younger and more beau- 
tiful wife. I thank you that you have told me of 
your plans, for I was anxious to learn them ; 
and though I can but hope you may not succeed 
as you have planned, yet I will pray for Zehra’s 
welfare, and 1 swear to you that I will not be- 
tray you. Our meeting upon the roadside was an 
accident, but when you told me your name, and when I 
saw by your escutcheon who you were, I kuew the 
business upon which you had come. Be careful how 
you conduct that business, for there may be obstacles 
you will not so easily sarmount. ‘Lhis,is not the 
strange meeting to which I alluded when last I saw 
you. That méeting may yet take place.” 

At this moment footsteps were heard approaching 
the spot, and Abdalla quickly recrossed the street, 
and glided away into the darkness of a uarrow pas- 
sage that led off towards the eastern part of the city. 
The Christians drew their mantles more closely about 
them, as they noticed strangers coming towards them; 





“ The last 





but they passed on without stopping. 
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After Charles reached his hotel, Pedro tried to per- | set upon her movements, but she had contrived to | better not go,” answered Pedro, as he reined up his 
suade him that he had done a very foolish thing, but | outwit her guardian. horse. “ Let us take the old route. We can leave 


the knight would not own it. 

“ He’s a spy, I’m sure of it,” said Pedro, with an 
unusual degree of perverseness. 

“T think not,” answered Charles. 

“Then who or what is he?” 

“TI don’t know any more than he told me to- 
night.” 

“ And that wasn’t a very clear account, by any 
means,” said the esquire, in a decided tone. 

“ As clear as could be expected from one in his 
situation. He evidently has occasion to fear for his 
own safety.” 

“* Now, don’t be offended, Sir Charles, if I tell you 
just what I think.” 

“ By no means, Pedro—you are privileged,” re- 
turned Charles, with a smile. 

“Then you are not so wise as you ought tobe. 
Now, just look at your transactions with that Moor. 
You told him all he wanted to know, and what did 
you get from him in return? Nothing, only that 
he hoped you would not succeed? Yon betrayed 
your every secret to him—gave him full power . 
you, and in return you don'teven know where # 
for him. You don’t know who he is, what Bis bu- 
siness is, or what his character is. You shouldn't 
ma oe ym him.” He. 

“* What you say is all very ‘well, to, but your 
conclusions are A wares. sure,” I 
learned but very little of ; 

I feel sure that he is to went 
position to doubt every ofteRsee.” . - 

“Let me tell you, ay ister, lat 
rule for that matter. When I amw@ittiong friends I dowbt 
not one till he proves himself treacherous ; but when 
Iam among enemies I dowbt every oneWhom I do 
not know.” 

“ Well, Pedro, your rule is a good one, I must ad- 
mit ; but I will beresponsible for all evil results. It 
is late now.” 

Pedro took the hint, and without farther remark 
he turned towards his own room, which was only se- 
parated from his master’s by a single door; but as he 
went his countenance showed plainly that he was not 
at all satisfied with what had transpired. 

It cannot be said that the knight himself felt per- 
fectly free from apprehension, and before he retired to 
his cowch he had wished that he had not told to 

- Abdalla-all that he had sofully revealed. But it was 
too late to cherish regrets now. 





CHAPTER &X. 


On the next morning Charles of Leon walked out 
towards the civer Xenil, where he knew there were 
large pastures, for the purpose of seeking a horse. 

In the suburbs of the city he found plenty of horse- 
dealers, and ere long he was in full tide of barter. 
He found a horse that suited him exactly. The 
animal was an Arabian, delicately built, but yet 
strong and enduring of muscle. He was of a grayish 
colour, rather lighter than ordinary for such a colour, 
however; and having tried his speed, Charles de- 
termined to buy him. The price was exorbitant, but 
the knight was soon satisfied that the owner meant 
just what he said, so he drew forth his purse and 
counted out the sum. 

Charles sprang upon the back of his new purchase, 
and as he rode back to the city he felt perfectly 
satisfied with his bargain. ‘The animal was kind 
aud easy to manage, and he betrayed no dislike to 
his change of master. 

The horses were now ready; Charles had matured 
in his own mind the plans he was to follow, and 
the hours dragged slowly, heavily away while he 
waited for the moment that was to place Zebra in 
his possession. 

e 2 7 


It was-a dark night—dark because it was moonless 
—but yet not dark enough to be gloomy, for there 
were stars peeping down upon the earth. Charles 
of Leon and his esquire rode out from the city to the 
northward, and at a suitable place, where grew a thick 
grove of oaks, they fastened their horses, Pedro hav- 
ing led the third horse by the bridle. The knight 
was dressed in his full armour of mail, and Pedro 
was likewise armed ‘as if for battle. 

After the horses were secured, Charles and his 
companion ‘started off on foot, and having retraced 
their steps a distaves of'some fifty rods, they turned 
from the road and took theway towards a grove that 
lay at the foot of a'entle hill. Here they stopped to 
await the coming of Zebra, for it was here that she had 
agreed to meet herlover. It had been her own choice 
that he should not come to Ben Hamed’s garden, for 
there was danger iu such’a‘course, and it could have 
been no aid to her. 

While the knight was thus waiting, the gentile 





One of the Alcalde’s female slaves had been placed 
to overlook Zehra’s motions, but the simple creature 
now lay as quiet as an infant beneath the effects of a 
strong sleeping-potion, and her young mistress had 
nothing to fear from her. 

Such trinkets as the fair girl wished to retain 
she had secured, and the jewelled crucifix she had 
hung about her neck by the small golden chain that 
was attached to it. 

A strong cord she had made of her useless gar- 
ments, and by this “whe easily let herself down from 
her window ifito the garden below. 

After she was safe upom*the ground, she waited a 
single moment to assure Her that no one was moving 
nearher, and then dfwwing her mantle up over her 
hheadshe glided swiftly away. 

With *wapid ra ‘hastened on. The garden 
wall offered her no-° ent, and shé was soon 
flying along through gloom far ‘beyond Ben 


Hamed's gr 
She t not of the danger she was to meet, 
butishe onlythoughtofthe misery she was leaving 


nd, 

If she dade fear, it wes 'that*ehe might not find 
her lovetat his post ;Wat“this” was soon sotatrest, 
for as she ee. where she ad pro- 
mised*to“meet him, She Heard ‘her mame pronounced 


by @-veies she could not 


“Tt is Zehra,” returned the fugitive, as she sank 
the knight's arms. 

en be praised! “You are not weak, dear- 

est?” 

“No, no—I am strong.” 

“Then let us hasten. Lead the way, Pedro, and 
have the horses ready.” 

As the kuight spoke he drew the arm of Zelira 
within his own, and hastened on to the spot where 
the horses had been left. 

“You do not regret this step?” he whispered, as he 
gained the road. 

“ No—Iam happy.” 

“You shall always beso.” 

“And you shall make me so,” said Zehra. 

“ Yes, fair girl—ever. Ob, there’s joy for youin Leon. 
You shall find there friends you know not of. This 
heart of mine opened for you when first I saw you, 
but I knew not then how much I might love you—I 
knew not then how near, as well as dear, you were.” 

“ Near ?” repeated Zebra. 

“Yes. There's no Moorish blood in your veins.” 

** Ob, I am sure there is not.” 

“Nor is the Moslem’s kingdom your home,” said 
Charles, 

“Do you know whence I came? Do you know 
where my birthplace was?” 

“Yes. In Leon. Come—here are the horses.” 

“We must make all haste,” said Pedro, as he led 
out the horse bis waster had bought for Zelra, “ for 
in less than an hour the moon will be up.” 

“ And that time shall place us far from here,” re- 
turned Charles. 

“Come, Zebra, let me assist you to your seat. The 
animal I have procured ig kind, and if necessity calls 
he can be fleet of foot. There, sit firmly in your 
place now, and draw therein without fear.” 

“T shall not fail,” returned the fair girl, as she 
pressed her foot firmly iatothe stirrup. ‘“ The prize 
to be won will give me new strength.” 

“You, Pedro, will ride behind,” said the knight, 
as he vaulted into his saddle; “ and look well for the 
approach of danger. Let yeur ears be open. If we 
but keep the road, the horses will look out for the 
stumbling-blocks. Come, my faithful steed, bear me 
now from danger.” 

The noble horse seemed to comprehend his master’s 
words, for he pricked up his ears and pawed eagerly 
upon the ground. Charles of Leon satisfied himself 
that Zehra was safely seated, and then he gave the 
signa! for starting. 

“Give your” horse the reins,” said Zehra, as soon 
as she found how easily she rode. “ Fear not for 
me. I sball sit firmly.” 

The knight could not see the girl’s features plaiuly, 
but he could tell by her voice that she was anxious, 
and he allowed bis steed to go on as fast as he close, 
while the fleet Arabian easily kept close at his side. 

The road was good, and though the way was 
dark, yet the horses sped on without hindrance. In 
half an hour the Guadix had been crossed, and, as 
the bridge was cleared, Charles waited for Pedro to 
come up. 

“ ‘Io, Pedro—will we take the way we came?’ 
asked the kuight. 

There was a road that led directly on to the north- 
ward, butit will be remembered that when Charles 
came to Granada, he opened upon the river some dis- 
tance farther to the eastward. 

“ This road will carry us on to Jaen, where we'd 





Zebra was preparing to meet him. A watch had been 





El Ajo to the right, and cross the Guadalquivir on the 
borders of Andalusia.” 

“ Right, Pedro—right. We must reach the strong- 
hold of St. Lorenzo inthe morning, and there we 
shall be safe.” 

Again the’ horses were put forward, Pedro falling 
back into the rear. Charles followed the bank of the 
river down till he came to the rvad he souglit, and 
here he turned off. 

, The distance of a mile through a thick wood opened 
into a wide, cultivated plain, aud as they entered upon 
this the horses were urged somewhat. 

“Seo,” said Zehra, as she pointed to whicre the 
eastern heavens were growing red, “the moon is 
rising. Weshall soon have a lighter pat!..” 


’ 


“And yet I should choose a dark one,” r 
the knight, 

“Is not that another wood ahead ?” the girl asked 
as she saw the dark line that bounded the plaiu to the 
northward, 

“ Yes, aad it is the last we shall have to shelter 
us till we créss the Guadalquivir.” 

*T think thére will be uo danger,” Zehra said, 
a ‘hopeful tone. 

“ Perhaps there may not be. Let*your horse have 
‘his rein—keep firm in your seat—the way is smooth 
and clear.” 

Paster went the lover and his lady Over the plain, 
and half the distance had been when tie 
knight thought he heard a horse coming after him. 
He turned his head, and ere-loug Pedro eame-galloping 
furiously up. 

On! on!” cried Pedro, ‘as he dashed alongside. 
“ There are horses in owr’rear !” 

“ Pursuers ?” uttered Charles. 

“ Yes—they must ‘be. I heard their horses’ hoofs 
thunderigg upon the bridge, and they must have fol- 
lowed ‘us on our route.” 

“ Oh, then let us flee!” cried Zelira, in accents of 
terror. “I ean ride upon the very wind without 
danger.” 

“ Then on it is,” shouted the knight, as he sank his 
spurs into his horse's flank. 

The beast sprang forward, and Zehra’s Arabian 
kept lightly up. The wood was gained, andits deep 
shade gave the riders an instinctive feeling of secu- 
rity. 

Of one thing Charles soon became convinced, and 
that was, that his own horse was no match for the 
Arabian. 

He knew that his faithful charger, though strong 
and powerful, was now going at the top of his speed, 
whileit'was evident at a single glauce that Zelra's 
horse was scarcely straining a muscle. 

The thought gave him a sudden uneasiness, for he 
knew that there were many of those lithe-limbel 
beasts in Granada, aud it would be hard to distaxve 
them. 

When the wood was cleared the open country 
beyond was bathed in the moonlight, aud fora mo- 
ment Charles of Leon hesitated. 

“On! on!” shouted Pedro. 
the wood.” 

The knizht had thought of concealment, but the 
idea passed quickly away. 

“They gain upon us,” cried Pedro. 

“ We can gain the steep pass of El Ajo belore they 
overtake us,” returned the esquire. 

“Heaven grant that we may!” uttered Charles. 
“Fear not, Zelira, we are safe yet.” 

The maiden spoke not, but she grasped her rein 
with -a firmer hold, and urged her horse on. She sat 
like a rock in her seat, with no fear save of those 
behind her. 

“ They have cleared the wood,” cried Pedro. 

Charles turned his head, and he could see the pur- 
suers, and he could see their shields, too, as they 
glistened in the moonbeams. 

“Can you count them?” he asked of Pedro. 

“Yes—there are six of them; but I am sure there 
were more than six of them crossed the bridge, for I 
heard their horses’ tramp, aud there must have bec & 
score, at least.” 

“Cheer up, sweet Zelira,” said the young Christian, 
as he noticed that she trembled. ‘Six of the Moors 
are nothing to me if I can but reach the El Ajo pass. 
here I would face a score of them.” 

The pass to which allusion was made was some 
eight miles distant, and with the hopes of reaching it 
the knight urged his horse to the top of his speed, 
Pedro now kept closely behind, and ever and anon he 
cast his eyes back to see how cante on the pursuers. 

The moon had risen clear and bright, aud her round, 
full face threw down a flood of light upon the plain 
—a light so glaring that Charles almost fancied the 
sun had grown crazy, and ruslied untimelily t» his 
rising. 

He could see that Zebra looked auxious—tiat hee 


eturned 


in 


“ They have entered 








face was pale, aud as he looked upon her he felt hig 
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muscles grow stronger and his heart grow bigger with 
love and daring. 

Before two-thirds of the distance to the pass had been 
gained, the tramp of the pursuing horses could be heard. 
They sounded fearfully distinct, and Charles could 
hear how quick they were. 

“They are upon us!” uttered Zehra. “Oh! heaven 
eave us!” 

“There's hope yet, dearest,” cried Charles, assum- 
ing a cheerful tone, “if wo can but hold outa few 
minutes longer. I can eee the rocky crags now. On, 
Zehra! Oh, there’s hope yet.” 

“ Heaven defend me!” 

“ Heaven will aid me, and I will defend you. Fear 
not while this arm holds its strength.” 

“And if that arm should fail! Ob, that would be 
more dreadful still.” 

Zehra spoke again, but the clatter of the horses’ hoofs 
drowned her voice. 

“On! on! One push more!” shouted Pedro. 

That was given, and the recking horses entered the 
pass, 

it was a narrow defile, not over six feet wide, 
flanked on either side by high and almost perpenci- 








cular cliffs, and some hundred feet long, It wasa na- 
ral notch through a spur of the Alpujarras, and a 
passage other than through this could not be made ex- 
cept by going six miles farther tothe westward. The 
nent that Charles cleared the pass he reined up his 


rse and stopped. 
“* Pedro,” he said, “‘ push on with Zehra.” 
“* And you, Sir Charles,” uttered the esquire, as he 
ulled in his horse. 
“T will stop and cut off the pursuit. Go now.” 
“But I must remain by your side.” 
“No, no. In heaven's name I order you to push on. 
I can hold them all at bay till you have escaped. On! 
on! Keep the road to St. Lerenzo,and I will over- 
take you. Not another word. Gonow. Fear not 
for me, Zehra. My love for you shall keep me whole. 
Go with my man, and I will see you again.” 
“ But this is——” 
“On, Pedro, and obey me!” shouted the knight, in 
a tove that was not to be disobeyed. “They are 
already upon us. In heaven’s name, on! If I fall, 
you will know what to do; but I will uot fall. Sink 
your rowels deeply in.” 
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As the maiden’s horse dashed off, the pursuers were 
almost up to the pass. 

The knight loosened his shield from its rest, and 
then drawing his trusty sword, he started back again 
into the narrow notch. 

On came the Moors, but only two conld ride 
abreast, and even at that they were rather pinched for 
room. 

“Out of the way,” cried a voice, which Charles at 
once recognized as the Alcalde’s. “ Back, or I'll ride 
you down.” 

q “You'll ride down a dead man, then,” returned the 
night. 

“Charles of Leon, by Allah!” exclaimed Ben 
Hamed. “This for thy carcass, Christian dog!” 

Charles slightly backed as the Alcalde came furiously 
on, and the latter received the worst of the shock. 
The Christian caught the blow of the sword that was 
aimed at him upon his shield, while his own had only 
been thrust straight forward, so that Ben Hamed re- 
ceived its point in his side without seeing it. 

The shock, the glancing of his own weapon from the 
Christian’s shield, and the deep wound in the side, 
were suflicient to throw the Alcalde upon the ground, 
while Charles allowed the riderless horse to dash on 
by him. 

Pedro had misccunted the pursuers, for Ben Hamed 
had but four followers; but it made but little differ- 
ance, for only two could come forward at a time, and 
even then at a disadvantage. 

At the present moment the Moors were puzzled, for 
their leader lay directly in their way. Ben Hamed 


| soon gained his feet, but it was only to be knocked 


down by the horse of one of his own mén. 

ITe fell upon One side of the pass, however, and tho 
foremost Moor pushed by him. [t was not very light 
in the notch, but yet things could be distinctly seen 
in the outline, and the Christian was prepared for the 
onset. 

Ife met the coming Moor, and at the fourtl. pass his 
sword found the Moslem's bosom. 

‘I'wo of the Moors had dismounted and were drag- 
giog their leader out from the pass, while the 
remaining one saw his companion fall, and then 
sprang forward to avenge him. 

‘Thus did Charles of Leon take his enemies one at 
a time, aud those who knew him would not have 


It was with a dubious look that Pedro obeyed; but | wondered that he conquered. 


he knew there was no time for farther reply, and he 
ect off. 


the hand of Zehra to his lips. 
wy esquire.” 


Heaven bless you!” uttered Chacles, as he pressed | 
“ There—now follow | 


His present opposer engaged him in a smart fight, 
but Charles's good sword failed him not, and ere long 
the second Moslem lay dead upon the cold, rocky path. 

The most severe trial was yet to come; for no 
sooner had the two Moors seen Ben Hamed safe at the 













































other end of the pass, than they sprang back into their 
saddles and made at the Christian. 

“Give way, dog!” cried one of them. 

“ Not while I live,” returned Charles. 

Charles of Leon received both of their blows with- 
eut harm—ono upon his shield, and the other upon 
his mailed shoulder. 

The Christiambad one advantage; his triple mail 
shielded him ag@inst all slashing, cutting blows, 
while his oppom@pts wore only single breastplates. 
Theclang of sw was sharp and fierce; once the 
Christian got a p in the right thigh, but the wan 
who gave him the thrust fell lifeless from his horse 
the next moment. 

The remaining Moor soon cried for quarter, aud 
Charles let his point fall. 

“Back, then,” the Christian cried. 
sword!” ; 

The Moslem dropped his weapon and backed quickly 
from the pass. 

“Help me to my horse,” faintly groaned Ben 
Hamed, who had raised himself npon his elbow. 

“ Help the poor Alcalde,” said Charles. 

“Christian dog!” exclaimed the fallen Moslem, 
“you have not yet escaped. Vengeance shall yet 
be mine.” 

“Rail on, poor fool—then go and find another wifo 
for your king.”’ 

The Alcalde was lifted to the back of ono of the 
horses, and with much difficulty ho managed to grasp 
the reins. 

“Don't be too confident,” he uttered, at the samo 
times cringing with pain. “You may yet wonder to 
find who is the fool!” 

As the Alcaldé spoke he made a motion to his 
companion, who had remounted his horse, and they 
both started off. 

Charles of Leon turned back and instinctively he 
stopped to gaze upon those whem he had slain. 
He could just seo the glistening of their breastplates, 
and he guided his horse carefully over the bodies. 

“Does Ben Hamed speak with reason ?” he uttered 
to himself, as he thrust his sword back into its 
scabbard. “I shall wonder to find who is the fool! 
By heavens! if there be danger ahead!” 

The kuight’s exclamation was cut short by tho 
clatter of horses’ hoofs. He quickly drew his sword 
again, and with much misgiving he set himself on 
his guard,, It was a single horseman, coming from 
the northward, and as the clatter grew more distinct a 
variety of fearg intruded themselves upon the knight's 


mind, 
(To be continued) 
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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 
By Leon Lewts. 
i ci 

CHAPTER XXXII, 
No thonght within her bosom stirs, 
But wakes some feeling dark and dread; 
God keep thee from a doom like hers, 


Of living when the hopes are dead. 
Phaebe Carey. 
I feel 


Of this dull sickness at my heart afraid! 

And in my eyes the death-sparks flash and fade; 
And something seems to steal 

Over my bosom like a frozen hand. Willis, 

Rerurninc to the Fens from her visit to Mount 
Rose, Natalie shut herself up in her parlour, threw 
herself upon the lounge by the window, and engaged 
in the perusal of the letters she had so providentially 
discovered. She concluded that they were but unim- 
portant missives, since the late Earl of Templecombe 
had gathered so many into his collection at Wycherly 
Castle, and it was not probable that he would have 
omitted from it any that were important. 

What, then, was the surprise of the unacknowledged 
daughter to find in the little packet a letter of great 
import. 

‘The letter in question, hidden among several un- 
signed notes, was worn and ereased, as if it had been 
carried a long time in the bosom of its recipient as a 
priceless treasure that could not be too closely 
guarded. It was addressed to Amy, under cover to 
her maid, and was signed simply “ Leopold.” 

It was a loving epistle, chiding Amy for the in- 
dulgence of “ weak fears” as to her future, and that 
of their child, and reminding her that she was an 
honoured wife, whose first duty was that of obedience 
to her husband’s will. 

Then followed an allusion to a certificate of mar- 
riage, which the writer declared to be safely put away 
beyond fear of discovery by his friends, yet where it 
could be readily produced at the right moment. He 
stated that he should already have acknowledged 
her, but for the birth of their little Natalie, whose ap- 
pearance would indicate to the world the brief period 
in which he had mourned for the mother of the little 
Lady Leopolde, and he was not yet quite prepared to 
face the indignation of the world, and to hear the 
comments of his friends. 

“ There was, then, a marriage!” murmured Natalie. 
‘““My father was not so unworthy asI thought him, 
and has a right to my affection as well as that of my 
sister. My poor mother was not the weak girl J have 
sometimes fancied her,and I have no need to blush 
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| for my parentage. The certificate of marriage is 
doubtless long since destroyed, but this letter will at 
least serve to establish my position in the eyes of the 
Lady Leopolde, and will give me my ownself-respect 
What will Vane say when he learns that I am his 
cousin, the daughter of his uncle, the late Lord Tem- 
plecombe ?” 

She joyfully mused over her prospects for the future, 
but finally roused herself, put the important letter in 
her bosom, and the others in her pocket, and prepared 
to atone for her day’s leisure by an hour of study. 

Turning to her table, she noticed that it was co- 
vered with a quantity of old books she had never be- 
fore seen, aud which must have been placed there by 
old Elspeth during her absence on the modr. 

Looking them over idly, she saw that upon the fly- 
leaf of each volume was inscribed the name of Sir 
Wilton Werner, or rather the name without the title. 
It struck her as a singular coincidence that books be- 
longing to a former master of the old housekeeper 
should be found in a house belonging to Lord Tem- 
plecombe, particularly as some of tle books were of 
great value. 

She concluded that they had been given to old Els- 
peth by her former employer, and amused herself by 
looking them over. There were story books, adven- 
tures, travels, &c., and a bvautifully illuminated 


and the Wiltons, and with biographical notices of 
both families. 

“How could they have given that book to their 
housekeeper ?” queried Natalie. “I should have 
thought the owner would have prized it highly. I 
think I'll take it down to old Elspeth, and ask her 
how it came into her possession.” 

Taking it in her hands, she quitted the parlour, 
descended the stairs; and made her way to the 
housekeeper’s room, where its proprietress sat by the 
window, engaged in knitting. 

The door looking upon the garden was open, and 
Linnet sat upon the threshold, looking with rapt 
gaze at the glorious summer sky. 

“Come in, Nata-lee!” she said, turning her head 
slightly as she heard the soft rustle of her muslin 


robe. 
Old Elspeth arose, and placed a chair for her young 
mistress, expressing garrutously her pleasure at seeing 
her lady in her room, and inquiring if she had had a 
pleasant ramble over the moor. 
“Shall I hasten the dinner, my lady ?” she asked. 
“You must be hungry, and I don’t wonder at it.” 
Natalie shook her head, and glanced at the clock, 





signifying that she preferred to wait until her usual 
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volume with the genealogical trees of the Werners | 





early dinner-hour ; and then pointed at the house- 
keeper’s chair, indicating her wish that the old 
woman should resume her seat. 

Despairing of making the deaf housekeeper under- 
stand what she wished to say, unless she introduced 
the subject first to the eyes of old Elspeth, Natalie 
held out the illuminated volume into full view, and 
inquired in her loudest tones how it came into her 
possession. 

“Yes, I put the book on your table, along of a lot 
of other ones, while you was gone,” declared the 
housekeeper, in a pleased tone, ‘tI says to myself, 
says I, ‘ My lady’ll think the world of that genealogy 
book. It'll tell her jest who her husband is, and 
who he sprung from, and all about him.’ ’Tain’t every 
family as has such a record, and I make no doubt but 
that yourladyship is prouder of Sir Wilton since you've 
seen it.” 

“But Sir Wilton Werner is not my husband,” 
said the young wife, in her gentlest manner, bat in 
rather harsh tones. “I am the wife of your present 
master, the Earl of Templecombe.” 

“The Earl of Brambleby,” ejaculated the house- 
keeper, quite puzzled, not having comprehended 
Natalie’s words. “Who in the world is the Earl of 
Brambleby, begging your pardon, my lady? I don’t 
know no earl, nor no higher gentleman than the pre- 
sent baronet, that I hadu’t seen for years till the other 
day.” 

“Poor thing! She remembers only her long-past 
youth,” murmured Natalie. ‘ She has quite forgotten 
her years of faithful service to the ‘lemplecombes, 
and has even forgotten their names. She thinks that 
she still serves Sir Wilton Werner.” 

“Sir Wilton Werner, Nata-lee,” said the 
voice of Linnet, and the girl turned her gaze from 
the lovely face of her young mistress. “ Granny 
always talks of Sir Wilton Werner. He’s coming liere 
some day—the agent said so.” 

Natalie pondered a moment, and then resolved to 
make the effort to recall to the old housekeeper’s mind 
her supposed faithful services to the ‘lemplecombe 
family. 

In a very loud and clear tone, therefore, as she re- 
membered having heard that a distinct utterance wag 
needful in conversing with the deaf, Natalie ex- 
claimed : 

“ Have you, then, quite forgotten the Templecombes, 
Elspeth ?” 

“ Bramblebys? Why, i never knew ’em.” 

Natalie was about to utter her surprise, and to re- 
peat her inquiry, when she suddenly reflected that the 
old womait could never have served the Temple- 
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combes, since the present earl sprang from the younger 
branch of the family, and that his father’s name had 
been simply Wycherly. 

With a brightened countenance, she exclaimed: 

“No wonder, with your failing memory, that you 
did not remember the name I spoke. But, surely, 
Elspeth, you remember Mr. Wycherly, Vane 
Wycherly, whom you loved in his youth, do you 
not?” 

“ Mr. Lightfoot ? No, I never heard the name, my 
lady. I never lived with anybody but the Wilton 
family, though, to be sure, I've been housekeeper to 
some of the tenants here—but that was only tem- 
porary. Those Lightfoots couldn't have hired the 
Fens, though, to be sure,” added the old woman, with 
a glimpse of humour, “ everybody that did hire it was 
light o’ foot. That idea of Miss Kate’s about acids in 
the marsh pretty nigh destroyed the old place. Thank | 
heaven, her son’s got more enlightened, and the Pens 
is looking up again.” 

The earl’s young bride began to suspect Elspeth of 
weakened intellects, but a glance at her face forbade 
the thought, and a suspicion that all was not right 
in the statements of Lord Templecombe entered her 
mind. 

To verify or disprove it, she questioned the old *wo- 
man with unfailing patiencé and untifing lungs, 
Elspeth heard enough of these inquiries ‘to co 
hend their purport, and her answers were so decided 
and emphatic that Natalie began to be convinced that 
Templecombe had deceived her as to the ownership 
of the Fens. 

To prove her words, the housekeeper brought up 
some notes that had been written by Sir Wilton 
Werner to the agent, an? ~hich had been left by the 
latter to guide old Elspeth. One of these was of 
receut date, and ordered that no stranger should be 
admitted to look at the Fens, unless they presented 
orders to that effect from the agent. This order had 
been written in consequence of two persons having 
called at the Fens, requesting to be shown through 
the rooms, and finally departing with all the silver 
they could lay their hands upon. 

Natalie read them, and became convinced that 
the house belonged to Sir Wilton Werner, and that 
her husband had either hired or borrowed it for her 
occupancy. 

The housekeeper had been staring blankly at her for 
some time, and now ejaculated : 

“ Then, you are not Lady Werner?” 

Natalie shook her head, and wrote with her pencil 
upon the back of the letter, a declaration that she was 
the wife of Lord Templecombe, who had probably hired 
the place of its owner. 

“ How am I to know that your husband is a lord?” 
grumbled the housekeeper. ‘ He let me call him Sir 
Wilton. Oh, dear, I wish the agent knew of this. 
I've been nervous ever sincs I lost them spoons and 
forks. And your husband dida’t bring an order from 
the agent, nor a line from Sir Wilton. I’m afraid 
{'ve got myself into trouble. I wish the agent was 
here.” 

Old Elspeth rocked herself to and fro in her distress, 
and Natalie, covered with confusion, knew not what 
to say. 

“ Nata-lee,” 
“Granny is daft. 


said Linnet, breaking the silence, 
She doesn't know what the pretty 
flowers say to me. Linnet will bring you someof the 
dearest ones, and they will comfort you. If you 
don’t have the flowers to talk to, Linnet is afraid 
you will meit away, and be gone as you were 
before.” 

With these words, the girl danced across the 
garden and upou the moor in quest of flowers. 

And Natalie returned to her own rooms. 

The peculiarity of her position struck her with 
painful force. 1t was not a pleasant thing to be an 
inmate of a house without authority to remain ; and 
to be tended by a servant who regarded her as an 
impostor and intruder, who might be turned away. 

Natalie's first impulse was to give way to tears. 

Her second, to drive them away, aud ealmly. face 
the exigences of her situation. 

She was tempted to leave the Fens without delay, 
and return to the hidden cottage and the neighboar- 
hood of her friends at Wycherly Castle, but she re- 
sisted the temptation, feeling a conviction that such 
a course would only exasperate her husband, and 
perhaps utterly alienate him from her. 

She decided that since he had brought her to the 
Fevs, it was best for her to remain there for the 
present. It was probable that he had hired the place 
for her use, and that he had quite forgotten to bring 
a letter from the owner to the woman in charge. 

But why had he declared himself the posseasor of the 
Fens? 

After a little meditation, the young wife seated her- 
self at her desk, aud wrote to her husband. 

She addressed to hima grave and stern remonstrauce 
for having deceived her and placed her in a false 


certainly a remarkable coincidence “that 
mother 


learned the name of the true proprietor of the place. 
She upbraided him for not having sent her a governess, 
declaring, with newly found wisdom, that educated 
gentlewomen advertized every day for situations to 
instruct young ladies, and,that one could have been 
found without difficulty. In conclusion, sheinformed 
him that she suspected that he had placed her at the 
Fens merely to rid himself of her, while he took ad- 
vantage of her absence to urge his suit with the Lady 
Leopolde, and threatened that if he did not come to 
her within the week, with suitable explanations, she 
would return to the neighbourhood of ‘the Castle, and 
boldly declare her relationship to him. 

This indignant appeal she signed as ‘‘ Natalie, 
rightful Countess of Templecombe.” 

Shevenclosed it in an envelope, addressed it, sealed 

with'white wax, and stamped the letter with the 

1 her husband had sent her. ? 

“Tf Lewere not so tired, I wouldittike it-to the 
nearest town to-night,” she said, when@ne had q 
finished. ‘I have read somewhere,” #he-added, “ 
history repeats itself in a certain term of years. Itis’ 
poor 

should ‘have gone to the town of ‘ort to 
post a letter toan Earl of Templecombe,@md that 
eighteen years later her daughter @hould igo ‘to the 
‘same town upon a similar errand. Amd in*eadh ase 


Templecombe as her husband, the one earl being the 
successor and nephew of the other. I wonder if the 


perishin‘my youth-as my mother did.” 

She hts similar to ‘these until she 
heard the ringing of thedinner-bell, and then shearose, 
put her letter in her pocket, and descended to the din- 
ing-room. 

The table was neatly spread, as usual, and Linnet 
and old Elspeth were in attendance, but Natalie 
observed how greatly she had fallen from the house- 
keeper's favour. 

Linnet took her seat opposite her young mistress, 
after presenting her the bunch of flowers she had 
gathered, and prattled away with the artlessness of a 
child, not noticing the silence of Natalie. 

Old Elspeth, too, was silent. Her garrulous tongue 
for once was hushed. She removed the dishes and 
replaced them with others, with a dumbness equal to 
her deafness, and watched the silver with an anxicty 
that under other circumstances would have roused the 
merriment of poor Natalie, but which now only 
caused her heart to ache with a dull heaviness. 

The deserted wife ate little, trifling with her food 
nervously, and waiting to hear the housekeeper speak. 
She was rather timid, and began to fear that she 
should not be allowed to remain at the Feus until her 
husband’s arrival. A choking in her throat prevented 
her putting the question plainly, even if her timidity 
had allowed her to do so. 

When the repast was concluded the housekeeper 
did not request her, as usual, to give her orders for 
supper, but removed the silver expeditiously, aud then 
returned to perform the like office with the dishes. 

Natalie did not regard the hint to withdraw, but 
took out ber pencil and some paper, with which she 
had provided herself, and wrote in large characters a 
statement that she had written to Lord Templecombe, 
who would hasten to her before the expiration ofa week, 
adding that she should post the letter on the morrow. 

The old woman read the words carefully, bowed 
eoldly, aud put away the note to show to the agent 
when she would endeavour to justify herself to him 
for having admitted strangers to the Fens without 
authority, under the impression that she was welcom- 
ing her master home. 

The young wife shut herself up during the re- 
mainder of the day, making her appearance only at 
supper, and requesting Linnet to bring up her tea. 

She retired early to gather strength for the long 
walk of the morrow, but the sorrow that weighed s0 
heavily upon her kept her wakeful and restless, aud 
hours passed before she slumbered. 

She awakened before sunrise, dressed herself suit- 
ably for her walk, and would have stolen out from 
the house breakfastless, but that Linnet came up and 
informed her that breakfast was ready. 

Tying on her hat and buttoning her jacket, the 
unacknowledged wife descended to the dining-room, 
where a breakiast of steaming coffee, hot rolls, broiled 
fowls, honey, and preserved fruits, awaited her. 

She took her place at the table, as did Linnet, and 
was served in silence. 

The housekeeper was not bad-hearted, and had not 
her hospitality lately been rewarded with gross in- 
gratitude, asrecorded, and had she not received orders 
to admit no strangers to the Fens upon any considera- 
tion without a written order, she would have regarded 
Natalie very differently. 

As it was, the facts that Natalie's protector had 
passed himself off as Sir Wilton Werner, and that he 
had brought nocredentials whatever, militated strongly 





position towards old Elspeth, from whom sle had 


against Natalie herself. But asthe young wife had 


the mother and daughter addressed the Lord of, 


coincidence will liold good to the end,.and if I shall 


acknowledged that she was not Lady Werner, the old 
woman felt some pity for her. 

Between these conflicting sentiments and the re- 
membrance of Natalie’s beauty, old Elspeth had de- 
cided to give her a good breakfast, and had risen an 
hour earlier than usual to prepare it, making amends 
for this hospitality by serving the meal ungraciously, 
and with an air of suspicion. 

Natalie was scarcely so troubled by her manner 
as on theevening previous. Fearing that she might 
be expelled from the Fens, anything short of expul- 
sion was comparatively easy to be borne. She ate 
her rolls and fowl, and drank her coffee with no ap- 
parent loss of appetite, but with the desire to keep up 
her strength for the journey before her. 

When she arose from the table old Elspeth brough: 
her a\small basket filled with a tempting luncheon, 
for which Natalie thanked her. 

Then, parasol in hand, and veil adjusted, with her 
, gray dress looped up over her white petticoa:, 
} the young wife bade the housekeeper good-morning. 
‘passed out upon the portico, down the steps, acrous 






the garden, and into the road. 
Here @ moment. 
The ‘ just rising, a soft and roseate flusi: 
, like a crimson banner flung out be- 
fore of an approaching conqueror; and 


the andr, “its heather, waving like billows in the 
plewventmorning breeze, looked like a purple sea 
vipsiing ‘against the eastern horizon. 

talie was-encouraged by the appearance of the 
motning,;“and~was about to depart, when Linnet, 
crowned ‘with a faded wreath, ran out, joined her, 
and declaredher intention to accompany her. 

“Tie ‘too long'a walk for you, Linnet, dear,” an- 
swered the earl’s wife, gently. 

“No, it is not, Nata-lee, and I will go. I shill 
follow you, whatever you say. You promised | 
might go with you, Nata-lee!” 

Still, Natalie hesitated, but she was finally forced 
to yield to the earnest pleadings of the girl, and they 
set out together. 

Their way did not lie near Mount Rose, and a 
well-defined track served as their guide to Carefort. 

At first, Linnet danced and skimmed along, sto;)- 
ping now and then to pluck blossoms and gree: 
sprigs for a new wreath she was weaving, ai! 
carolled wildly to the birds, but her frieud’s gravit, 
at length made itself felt upon her, and she walke:! 
aloug quietly, with a piteous look of apprehensiv.: 
upon her face, fearing that she was to be robbed vi 
Natalie. 

The deserted wife walked on steadily, absorbed i: 
her own thoughts, and scarcely conScious of the un- 
wonted mood of the girl, but she was at lengt!: 
aroused by Linnet, who said, with a quivering lip 
and piteous tone : 

“ Nata-lee, what has Linnet done? You don't 
smile or look pleased, and your eyes looked at me as 
the eyes of strange birds do—as if you didn’t knw 
me. I’m afraid you don’t love Linnet any more!” 

“Yes, I. do, dear!” responded Natalie, &indly. 
“IT have been troubled, but I will talk with you. 
What did the birds tell you this morning ?” 

Linnet brightened up at this evidence of interesi, 
and prattled on until she bad recovered her usual 
spirits. And then she sang, and danced, aad skip)». 
along, like a bird, trilling out her joy in melo- 
dious notes that awakened a hundred echoes from the 
feathered throats around her. ‘ 

The sun came up with genial warmth, and the 
heat would soon have become distressing, but for tio 
soft breeze that swept over tle moor, bringing with 
it a delicious and fragrant cooluess. 

When they began to weary they sat dowa amo; 
the flowers, and partook of their lunch under tiv 
shade of their parasols, arising refreshed and strengti:- 
ened to continue their journey. 

With their frequent pauses to rest, and the slow r 
pace at which they performed the latter half of te 
journey, it was noon when they walked wearily iuio 
the High Street.of Carefort. 

The two girls, one gifted with the beauty of iu- 
telligence, and the other with the unconscious grave 
of a fawn, attracted considerable attention among tie 
good people of the town. Natalie, in her gray cos- 
tume, presented a very lady-like appearance, coutrast- 
ing strongly with the singular dress and flower- 
crowned head of her humbler companion. 

It was market-day, and the High Street was 
thronged with wagons. Men bustled to and fro, 
stopping to glance at the, girls as they passed, 
women looked out from the shop-windows and dours, 
and stared at the two beings, so unlike themselves, 
as if they belonged to a different race. 

Atlength, Natalie came upon a small building with 
a sign, on which was painted the words “ Post-offics,” 
and with a sigh of relief she eutered it, followed uy 
Linnet. f 

She waited until two or three rosy-cheeked dain- 
sels, with many blushes and some appearance of mye- 
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tery, had either inquired for or posted letters, from 
or to whom their blushes pretty well indicated, and 
then she posted her own, and retired from the office. 

The Orown Inn was across the way, and Natalie 
conducted Linnet thither, ‘and found her way up into 
the waiting-room. 

“We cannot walk home, Linnet,” she said, ringing 
the bell. “We miist get someone to drive us to the 

I feel quite worn out, although accustomed 
to walking.” 

A servant appeared at this moment, and the earl’s 
young wife ordered coffee, and requested that a vehicle 
should be got ready for their immediate use. 

The coffee was brought, and the servant, coming to 
remove the dishes a few minutes later, announced that 
a fly was in waiting to convey the ladies whither they 
wished. 

Natalie defrayed her small bill, and went down 
to the court-yard, where the fly was waiting. 
She stated her destination to the inn-keeper, paid the 
amount required for the transit, and entered the fly 
with Linnet, who was at first considerably frighteued 
at the to her novel conveyance. 

The journey back to the Fens was performed in very 
good time, and Natalie dismissed the fly at the gate, 
and went up to the house with many misgivings 
whether she would be allowed to enter. 

But no one appeared to obstruct her progress. 

The front door stood slightly ajar, as they had 
left it, and she ascended to her own rooms, while 
Linnet danced into her grandmother’s room, to relate 
to her unheeding ears by what a singular and plea- 
saut mode she had returned home. 

The wind changed during the afternoon, blowing 
over the marsb, and bringing with it a miasmatic 
atmosphere, under which poor Natalie laboured hard 
for breath, and her head throbbed with a fierce pain. 

Already her residence at the Fens: had changed her. 

Constitutionally delicate, and accustomed to:the pure, 
swect air abounding at Afton Grange, poor Natalie 
had drooped under this sickly fever-breath, and the 
colour had quite died out of her lips and cheeks, ex- 
cept at times when her face wore a hectic glow that 
was worse than the paleness. 

It would not take six months of this plague-laden 
air to consume her vitality aud relieve Lord ‘Temple- 
combe for ever of her importunities. 

Clesing her windows and doors, excepting those 
opening upon the moor, in order to sbut out the 
malaria, Natalie caught sight of her reflection in the 
mirror. 

Pale, wan, and shadowy, could that image be the 
exact representation of herself ? 

What lad robbed her of her bloom-and healthful- 
ness ? : 

She sat down and asked herself these questions. She 
noticed that it was difficult for her to command her 
thoughts, that her mind would not be fixed upon the 
cause of her alarm, and that a vacant, dreamy sensa- 
tion was creeping over her, a kind of mental lethargy, 
from which it was difficult to arouse herself. 

Alarmed at this, as muchas at the change in her 
personal appearance, she sprang up with something of 
the desperate energy with which a freezing man, con- 
scious of his danger, strives to ward off his sleepiness, 
and walked to and fro, extending her arms backwards 
and forwards to awaken herself the more thoroughly. 

For she felt a sort of numbness oppressivg her, and 
her instinct taught her to fight against it with all her 
remaining strength. 

Finding it difficult to arouse herself, she was about 
to yield to the sensation with the resignation of a 
fatalist, when she remembered the bottle of wine she 
had retained from the basket sent by the earl. 

This bottle, with a glass, had been placed in the 
cheffonier at one side of the parlour. The cork had 
been drawn by the earl’s valet. 

Pouring outa glassful of this wine, Natalie drauk it. 

It had the desired effect. 

She began immediately to feel renewed strength, 
as if fresh life had been infused into her veins; her 
orain cleared, and she regained command of her lately 
wandering thoughts. 

And she sat down, proceeding to review her late 
sensations, and trying to discover the cause of ler 
strange malady. 

She recalled a casual remark of old Elspeth,'to the 
effect that a great many of the ‘tenants had died of 
fever at the Fens, and that an insidivus and deadly 
fever bad stricken down the majority of the Wiltons 
in their youth, and that those who had lived to middle 
age had suffered from weakened and debilitated con- 
stitutions. 

A puff of pestilential air that found its way into the 
room, despite her precautions, ‘gave'her the solution to 
the mystery. 

“I see,” she murmured, mournfully, the‘hectic flush 
giving way to a deadlier paleness than that’caused by 
the air. “Elmer has brought me here ‘that I may 
perish as so many have done before me! I can scarcely 

doubt that such was his wish and intention. I am 





almost determined to leave this place to-morrow and 
confront Lim, declaring his baseness! And yet I may 
wrong him. I will wait a week longer, as 1 promised 
in my letter, and then if he do not come to me, I will 
go to him !” 

With this resolution, she lay’ back upon her couch 
and gave way to the feeling of unconquerable drowsi- 
ness creeping over her. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
This too much lenity, 
Aad harmful pity, must be laid aside. 
Shakespeare, 

Now that young Arthur was domiciled in the home 
of Richard Layne, acknowledged as the nephew of 
the latter, and watched over and cared for by kind 
persons, Miss Wycherly strove to banish all appre- 
hensions on his account, and to find a silver lining to 
the dark clouds enveloping her fate. But her anxious 
moments had not vanished. 

Whenever she returned to her own apartments 
she came with quickened step, half expecting to 
hear a gleeful, childish welcome ; and this momentary 
expectation was followed by a clill of despair. She 
missed in the night-time the clasp of small, clinging 
hands, the pressure of a little head upon her bosom, 
a precious burden’ within her arms—joys that had 
been prized ‘by her above all earthly things, for sie 
had known so little of them until recently. 

She endeavoured to console herself with the thought 
that her boy was happy without her, but often she 
started up from her sleep, fancying that she beard him 
sobbing, or calling upon her name. She knew that no 
one but herself could bestow upon him that tender 
mother-love which overflowed her own heart for him; 
and she wept oftentimes tears of anguish that her 
brave, high-spirited’ boy should have to contiue his 
boyish troubles to his own breast, and learn tlius 
early in life that he stood alone. 

Her only comfort was that he was safe. 

After the betrothal of Lady Ellen Haigh to Richard 
Layne the unhappy young mother considered even 
more the future of Arthur. She réflected that the 
union of the young eouple might be’ blessed with 
children, and that her'boy would then, by contrast, 
feel his isolation more keenly. 

And so she gradually came'to the resulve of going 
away with him. She planued that when the Castle 
guests should ‘have departed, she would hasten the 
marriage of Lady Leopolde to Basil Moutmaur, and 
then, with her boy, proceed quietly to some small 
Continental town, where she would incur no risks of 
meeting her friends or acquaintances, and where she 
might spend her years in peace. 

She looked out upon a map for a Germau town, out of 
the usual course of English tourists, aud decided that 
that should be her futu:+ home. 

Unwilliug to lose a siugle day in the furthering of 
her schemes, she wrote immediately to the manager of 
her property, directing certain Consols to be sold, 
reuts collected, &c., as she wished tu be ready to leave 
at a moment's notice. 

lt ouly remained to await quietly the departure of 
her guests aud the marriage of Leopulde. 

Her preparations fully made, Alethea confided 
hes plaus to Richard Layne, who sougi:t at first to 
dissuade her from them, but who finally acquiesced in 
her decision, feeling that she would be happier aud 
more at ease in the life upon which she sought to 
enter. 


He could not conceal from her that Arthur grieved | 
| Richard, and I 


for her and spoke of her continually when alone with 
him, the boy having an impression that his beautiful 
young mother was in need of his protection and assist- 
ance. 

He did not deny, too, that Arthur suffered from lone- 
liness, and that a score of times each day le begged 
to be talen to his mother, or back tu the Lidden cot- 
tage and his playmates there. 

Having come to a final decision, Alethea becaine 
niore at ease, aud unbent to lier guests. She even ex- 
hibited tenderness towards the Lady Leopolde, who 
felt a quickened affection for her, and who daily prayed 
that ber beautiful aunt might be bappy—for Leopulde 
imiginued that Miss Wycherly grieved because Richard 
Layue had transferred his atteutious to the Lady Eten 
Haigh. 

In “proportion as Alethea became ayer, 
Waldemere grew/more gloomy and moody. 

He indulged more frequently than ever in wild rides 
across the country: upon ‘his half-tamed steed, and, 
when at ‘the Castle, be watched his hostess furtively, 
as though he expected her features to reveal tle cause 
of her evident relief. 

He imagined that she had accepted Sir Wilton 
Werner, but, in truth, the baronet had not yet ven- 
tured to solicit the promised answer to ‘his suit, and 
Miss Wycherly had quite forgotten the scene in the 
conservatory, beyond a thrill of pleasure that the 
Marquis of Waldemere should have been an observer 


Lord 





of t‘ he had forgotten her promise to consider the 
barones’s offer, and her suitor was too wary to ob- 
trude himself yet,upon her remembrauce, and so risk a 
dismissal. 

In one of his solitary morning rides, at an hour 
when Richard Layne was visiting at the Castle, Lord 
Waldemere rode slowly by tle home of Layne. His 
horse was foaming with his late furious pace, and his 
lordship himself felt quite worn out. 

He was weary, mentally as well as pliysically, and 
his proud dark eyes beamed with a mournful look, 
and a sad expression rested upon his face. 

He had been wishing with passionate earnestness 
that he could have died in his youth, before lis bosom 
had become the seething volcano it now was, aud 
before life had become the utterly worthless thing it 
now seomed to him. 

“TI could destroy my own life,” he muttered, 
gloomily, “ but that the act wouldbeso cowardly. I 
suppose I can bear tiie worst that fate may have in 
store forme. But, oh, how gladly 1 would welcom: 
the messenger Death !” 

He was thinking thus when he heard a childis): 
voice calling him to stop. 

He started, looked in every direction, and at lengti 
his gaze rested upon a sunny little head, thrust through 
an aperture in the open-work iron gate at the foot vi 
the lawn of Layne’s dwelling. 

He recognized instautly little Arthur! 

His lordship was tempted to put spurs to his steed, 
the sight of the child arousing so mauy bitter feel- 
ings in his heart, but the boy called loudly to him : 

“ Please atop! I wautto tell you something. Oh, 
won't you st~?” 

The pleading tone could not be resisted. He did 
stop in his course, riding up close to the gate, and 
demanding what was wanted. 

““T’'ve been wanting to see you,” answered the 
little fellow, fearlessly. “I’ve seen you a good mauy 
times when you didu’t seeme. Do you see wy mamma 
every day ?” 

The marquis bowed asseut. 

“Ts she happy without me ?”-asked Arthur, with 
quivering lips, awaiting breatilessly au answer to his 
all-important question. 

‘“No, she is not!” replied the marquis, 
momentary pleasure at the thought of her 
anxiety. 

“ Won't you take’ me to her? I want her and she 
wants me. Won't you take me on your horse to my 
mamma ?” 

Lord Waldemere shook his head. 

“Your mamma doesn’t like me,” he said. “She 
would not want me to bring you home. She put 
you here to hide you from me!” 

“Are you her enemy?” asked Arthur, bis tony 
trembling with fearsfor his mother. “You wouldn't 
hurt her, would you ?” 

“T would not hurt one hair of her head, ‘boy ; 
but,” added the marquis, in a lower tone, “ I would 
wring her heart until nothing iarther could move 
it.” 

“ T don’t understand you,” sail Arthur, wistfully. 
“ T didn’t hear all you said. My mamma is afraid of 
you, but Iam not. I don’t believe you would hurt 
anyone unless they hurt you first. Now, ‘would 
you ?” 

“No, I would not !” was tle energetic response. 

“] knew it!” cried the boy. “i'll tell mamma 
so. She never hurtanybudy, so she wou't be afraid 
of you any more. I want to see her to find out if 
she is my maumanow. Papa Riciard says he is Uncle 
to call him eo. I suppose | 
haven't gotany papa of my own !” 

The little fellow spoke with such a grieved look 
that the marquis’s heart was touched. 

He looked down upon his face with keener interest, 
noting how very like he was to his young mother. 
He had thesame proud features, but his mouth was 
more warm aud spirited, and bis eyes were darker 
than hers. 

He was a beautiful boy, with the iunocence of baby- 
hood, and the fearlessness of one who Las never had 
cause to fear. 

Looking at him, a keen pang shot through Lord 
Waldemere’s heart, and he asked liimself why sucn a 
noble child as this should be nameless and fatherless 
when he would have beea so proud of him as the heir 
of his ancient name. 

“It is one of those mysteries that uever will be 
solved in this world!” hé thought. 

Emboldened by the softeuing expression on his lord- 
ship's face, Arthur withdrew his head from the aper- 
ture and climbed the gate with the ‘celervity of a 
squirrel, seating himself upon the top of the post, 
thus bringing his iace ona level with that of the horse- 
man. 

“T love you,” he tien said, confidentially. 

His lordship’s eyes filled with sudden tears, and Lis 
mouth trembled with emotion. 

“ Wliy do you love me, little innocent?” he asked. 
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“T don’t know; but I do love you, sir,” answered 
Arthur. “ You wouldn't hurt anybody, would you— 
anybody that never hurt you?” 

The marquis shook his head in silence. 

“TI thought so,” cried the child, triumphantly. “I 
knew you wouldn't. Will you be friends with me ?” 
Lord Waldemere assented, and held out his hand. 

The boy laid his tiny hand in it confidingly, and 
the compact of friendship was sealed to Arthur's en- 
tire satisfaction. 

“You will come and see me again, won't you?” 
asked the boy. “I want to see you every day and 
hear how mamma is. When I see her I shall tell her 
she needn't be afraid of you, for you are my friend, 
and have promised not to hurt her” 

“] will come every day to see you,” said the mar- 
quis. “I must go now, thongh. Good-bye.” 

Arthur said good-bye cheerfully, and his lordship 
rode on. 

When he had gained some distance he looked back, 
seeing the boy still on the gatepost, gazing after him 
with a longing look. 

That scene lingered in the mind of the marquis 
throughout the day. 

For some inexplicable reason, Arthur had taken a 
liking to him, and his lordship thought how easy it 
would be to win the boy’s confidence and earry him 
away for a few weeks, during which Miss Wycherly 
should know something of the anguish he had en- 
dured., 

He had no wish to canse the boy one pang of 
grief, but he reflected that he might make him happy 
and contented somewhere, and that when Alethea 
had suffered sufficiently he would restore her son to 
her. 

This thought received impetus from the treatment 
accorded him by his hostess that evening. 

He followed her out upon the porch to hold eonver- 
sation with her, but she haughtily repulsed him, in- 
forming him that she was in no mood for talking, and 
desired solitude. 

Yet a few minutes later her silvery laugh rang out 
upon the evening air, and he heard her voice respond- 
ing gaily to some remark of the baronet. 

His lordship's resolve was taken. 

He would repay her scorn with interest. For his 
mortification she should endure the keenest suffering 
ef which her heart was capable. For a few weeks 
her life should be utterly desolate, and then he would 
restore her son and return to his Welsh hermitage to 
spend his remaining days in solitude. 

He did not falter in this resolve. 

Intending no harm to Arthur, and only mental suf- 
fering to Arthur's mother, and remembering his 
blighted life, he felt that he could be content with his 
proposed revenge, small as it was, compared with that 
he had promised himself. 

“She has lost Layne already, it seems,” he thought, 
“and now she shall mourn in secret for her son.” 

He retired to rest that night full of his schemes of 
revenge, and awakened at an early hour the next 
morning eager to execute them. 

Immediately after breakfast he mounted his horse 
and rode away from the Castle, proceeding towards 
a rural village some twenty miles distant, which he 
had visited once during his stay at Wycherly 
Castle. 

His horse went over the ground swiftly, and his 
ride was more pleasant than otherwise. 

His lordship rememlered to have noticed, on the 
occasion of his visit to the village in question, a 


roomy old building, with comfortable gardens, in 


which a score of boys were at play. 

A painted sign proclaimed the edifice. as belonging 
toa “ boy’s school,” and it occurred to him that this 
place might afford a pleasant aud secluded refuge for 
the petted son of Miss Wycherly, 

Several boys were at play in the garden as Lord 


Waldemere rode upto the school, and he observed 
that they all looked happy and merry. 

Dismounting in the court-yard, and leaving his 
horse to the care of a groom, Lord Waldemere was 
conducted to the reception-room, where he ‘was 
immediately joined by the proprietor of the establish- 
ment. 

He was an elderly gentleman, with a portly figure 
and a benevolent face, illumined by a kindly smile— 
just the man, a physiognomist would have said, to win 
the affections of ciildren and to guide and instruct 
them, 

He had been a clergyman, but his voice had failed 
him, and he had chosen his present pursuit by which 
to earn a livelihood. His school had deservedly a 
very high name, and he was loved and respected by 
his pupils, who regarded him asa wise and affectionate 
father. 

The marquis felt an instinctive confidence in his 
goodness and wisdom, and explained that he had a 
ward whom he desired to place for a short time at 
school, and whom he would bring on the morrow if 
agreeable. 








“The school is at present closed, my lord,” an- 
swered the teacher. ‘‘It is the summer vacation.” 

“But I saw several lads in the garden——” 

“They are pupils who are obliged to remain here 
throughout the year, my lord. Two of them are sons» 
of General Willoughby, who is in India, and the other 
boys are either from India or are orphans who have 
no home besides this!” 

“Could you not take my war?, sir, as a boarder, 
then ?” eagerly inquired his lordship. 

A favourable reply was given, the marquis handed 
his card to the teacher, with his own address upon it, 
remarking that he was spending a little time in the 
neighbourhood, and would bring his ward within a 
day or two. 

His arrangements fully made, Lord Waldemere 
took his departure, and set out on his return to 
Wycherly Castle. 

His breast was full of exultant thoughts as he 
galloped onwards. He congratulated himself on 
being upon the eve of eonsummating his long-thought- 
of revenge, and he pictured the anguish the young 
mother would endure at the loss of her son. 

And then he thought of the boy, the spirited, im- 
pulsive boy. 

The kiss that Arthur had given him at the hidden 
cottage, his expressions of love on the preceding 
day, and the intellectual beauty of the child, aroused 
his admiration, and awakened within him a sentiment 
of pitying tenderness. 

What a pity and shame that such a boy as he 
should have the heritage awaiting him! 

With such reflections, he continued his steady pro- 
gress, and arrived at the Castle in good time to dress 
for dinner. 

His absence had not been remarked, such long rides 
being’ frequent on the part of his lordship, and he 
felt that nothing could occur to mar the fulfilment of 
his scheme, especially as Richard Layne, who dined 
at the Castle, announced his intention of going to 
town next morning, to fulfil some necessary commis- 
sions for the amateur actors and actresses ia the pro- 
posed tableaux. 

‘This announcement was received with gratification 
by all, for Richard’s taste was to be relied upon— 
but by none with more joy than that experienced by 
Lord Waldemere. 

‘““My way will be quite clear!” he thought, with a 
thrill of satisfaction, ‘With Layne absent, I shall 
have no dilliculty in carrying out my intention.” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue bronze of the cannon of the Confederate 
steamer Merrimac has been made into bells by a Troy 
manufacturer. One of these bells, weighing 3,527 Ibs., 
was placed ina church in Oswego, New York, a few 
weeks since. 

Tue Ex-Duke of Nassau has sent the Grand Cross 
of the order Adolph to M. Barthélemy Chabert. When 
the Prussians entered Wiesbaden the duke sent the 
valuable contents of his cellars at Bisberiph to the cus- 
tom- house at Strasburg, where the depét was kept in 
safety. But it is not as generally known that the duke 
likewise had all his property in the form of jewels, 
pictures, objéts d'art, and furniture packed in cases and 
consigned to M. Chabert, who preserved it with the 
utmost care, and restored it to the duke on his demand, 
The cross of the order Adolph has been bestowed in 
acknowledgment of this service. 

Frevip Cricxets.—On getting well upon the plains, 
I found every inch of ground covered with field 
crickets; they were as thick on the ground as ants on 
a hill; the mules could not tread without stepping 
on them; not an atom or vestige of vegetation re- 
mained, the ground wasasclearasaplanedfloor. It was 
about twenty good long miles to the next water, and 
straight across the sand plains and for that entire 
distance the crickets were as thick as ever. It is 
impossible to estimate the quantity; but when you 
suppose a space of ground twenty-seven miles long, 
and how wide I know not, but at least twice that, 
covered with crickets as thick as they could be packed, 
you can roughly imagine what they would have 
looked like if swept into a heap.—J. K. Lord's “ The 
Naturalist in Vancouver's Island. 

Masks or Love.—Very frail, for the most part, are 
the masks of love. A breath blows them away, anda 
tear dissolves them into nothingness; they fall off at 
the faintest touch of a tender hand, and are transparent 
to all but the eyes of the beloved. But to him, by 
some strange glamour of the fancy, the flimsiest veil 
that can be wora becomes as impenetrable as a six- 
inch plank, and a hollow mask, loose and slipping 
aside at every turn, with the eyes of love gleaming 
through like stars on a winter's night, is as firmly 
fixed as the eternal tomb—as desolate, as dark, and 
asempty. Many arethe masks which maidenly shy- 
ness, and many those which womanly reserve, fashion 


‘for some time passed in 





for love. ‘he most general pattern is that of indif- 


ference, which often gets itself accepted when it fain 
would be refused, and which sometimes puts its 
wearer to the unmasking of her own free will, if she 
would net be left for ever under the disguise. Then 
there is the mask of petulance, which is a kind of 
baby anger; and the mask of jealousy, which simu- 
lates every other passion under heaven ; and the mask 
of coquetry, which now is burning hot, and now 
ashen cold, leaving the poor beholder in bewilderment 
as to which is the true complexion after all, and what. 
the real reading of the erotic thermometer, But still and 
always, though everyone else can see through tho 
disguise, the beloved is stone blind; and the mask, 
whatever it may be, holds good for the true face be- 
neath. 





BREATHING OUT OF DOORS AND IN THE 


HOUSE. 

Wuen a man draws a breath of air into his lungs 
the uumerous little cavities of the lungs aro filled 
with the air, which is a mixture of oxygen and nitro- 
gen. <A portion of theoxygen passes, by the myste- 
rious action of the endosmosis, through the membrane 
of the lungs, into the blood, which has been distri- 
buted on the opposite side of the membrane to receive 
it. 

The blood, having absorbed the oxygen, carries it, 
through the arteries, all over the system into the 
minute capillary blood-vessels, and here it is brought 
into immediate contact with the food, wiiich, after 
its digestion, had been poured into the blood.’ A por- 
tion of the carbon of the food combines with the ab- 
sorbed oxygen, forming carbonic acid, and generating 
precisely the same amount of heat that the same 
quantity of carbon would generate if burned in the 
state of coal in a furnace, 

It is this heat which keepsup the temperature of 
the system, and it is the fundamental condition for all 
those vital actions which constitute life. Life depends 
upon the perpetual filling of tlie lungs with oxygen ; 
hence if the windpipe be closed by a rope around tho 
neck, or if the mouth and nostrils be immersed in 
water, death quickly ensues. 

The air that is breathed out of the langsis mostly 
nitrogen and carbonic acid, with but little of that 
oxygen which is the life-giving element. Ifa person 
be sitting in a room where the air is confined and still, 
when a volume of air comes from his lungs it fills the 
space about his mouth and nostrils, and the next 
breath that he draws in is mostly this air which has 
just previously passed through hislungs. As he con- 
tinues to breathe the same air over and over, it becomes 
more and more deprived of its oxygen, and more and 
more surcharged with carbonic acid; consequently, 
his vital functions become less and’less vigorous. 

On the other hand, if a man be walking in the street 
while he is breathing, when he throws out a quantity 
of air from his lungs his head is carried along away 
from it before he draws in another breath, and he thus 
gets a fresh supply of air with its full richness of 
oxygen at every breath. Hence the vigour imparted 
to the system by exercise in the open air, and hence 
the importance of perfect ventilation to those con- 
fined in houses, 

Besides combining with carbon in the blood, oxygen 
also combines with iron, changing it from the brown 
protoxide to the red peroxide—the rouge of the silver- 
smiths. It may be thatthe more perfect oxidizing of 
the iron in the blood is one reason for the rosy cheeks 
of those who live out of doors. 








Mr. Kennetua Macreay, RS.A., who has been 
Aberdeenshire painting 
various pictures for her Majesty, and for the Prince 
of Wales at Abergeldie Castle, has been farther 
honoured by a command from the Prince to paint a 
whole length portrait of his Royal Highness in full 
Highland costume as ‘ Lord of the Isles,’” 

In all parts of France there have been heavy rains, 
and wines, fruits, and all the productions of the soil 
have suffered every where, in certain districts deplora- 
bly. In Burgundy, one of the most important wine 
countries, hail has followed rain, and has destroyed 
what it spared. The poor peasants are in great tribu- 
lation, as their losses are ruinous—the expected gains 
of a year vanished, the labour of a year gone for no- 
thing. Even truffles are in a sad plight. In some 
places the poor people have sat down and wept, in 
others they have had recourse to special prayers in 
churches and to processions through the fields. In 
some they have promenaded imagesof saints, Strango 
to say, the clergy, though they have, as in duty bound, 
encouraged the prayers, the processions, and the pa- 
rading of saints, have always insisted upon being*paid 
for their services, albeit the peasants haye little to 
give. In some villages they have charged as much 
as 202. for the parading of an image. It is-not stated, 
however, that the exhibition of these figures of stone 
aud wood has done any good. 
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1 7 T TSX 1, a 
THE WRONG DRESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Zhe Golden Mask,” “ The Stranger's Secret,” “ Man and 
dis Idol,” “* The Warning Voice,” dc., &e. 
———— —>_——_ 
CHAPTER LL 
SURPRISED. 
Thou from the first, unborn, undying love, 
Albeit we gaze now on thy glories near, 
Before the face of God did’st breathe and move. 
Though night. and pain, and ruin, and death reign here, 
Thou foldest like a golden atmosphere 


About our lives, Tennyson. 


OVERCOME with mingled terror and delight, I fainted | 


in the arms that had rescued me from deathi,and Oliver 
bore me, more dead than alive, to a distance from the 
burning house. 

He watehed the progress of the fire, aud the red 
light of the flames was lurid on his face. 

The house was doomed. 

Assistauce had come too late to save it from destruc- 


tion, even under ordinary circumstances; bat in this 
instance there were special dangers which those who | 


readily lent their assistance in getting the flames under 
had not calculate! om. 

The first intimation of this was given in a sudden 
change that came over the appearance of the fire. 

As a new portion of the building was attacked, the 
light—not only upon the faces of the crowd and 
tie scene around them, but the very clouds floating in 
the sky overlead—suddenly changed in colour. 

It became of a vivid purple, then of a ghastly 
green. 

People gazing in one another's faces saw them 
hideous and corpse-like. 

“It is the effect of chemicals,” they had time to 
say. 

“He was a chemist, then 2?” 

* Yes,” 

“Who knows, then, there may be danger-——” 

The rest was lost. 

In the moment,of its utterance a report as of a mine 
sprung under their feet fille] the night, and with it 
came a shock so fierce and violent that the terrified 
spectators were dashed one against the other, or 
thrown powerless to the ground. 

Darkness and the rolling away of dense clouds of 
su!phurous smoke succeeded. 

Then fragments of the burning house—stones, and 
planks, and timbers—came raining down on the heads 
ai the crowd with a startling clatter. 





LLOSING A CORONET. 


The monotonous throbbing of the engine ceased. 

Shrieks and piteous moans broke from unseen lips! 
Direst confusion, horror, and dismay prevailed. 

With the passing away of the smoke, the flames 
were secn to break out again—green, and red, and 
yellow, but rapidly recovering their natural hues as 
tle chemicals were consumed. 

The greatest danger was over. 

Horvified at this scene, Oliver rushed from the spot 
to which he had retreated, and eagerly sought to ascer- 
tain the extent of tle mischief done. 

Had lives been lost? Were serious injuries sus- 
tained ? 

He and the rest put these questions with frantic 
avidity. 

‘hey were not easily answered. 
| After a time it was found that a volunteer fireman, 
in the act of ascending a ladder at the moment of the 
explosion, had fallen dead, and that many close to the 
burning pile were injured raore or less. 

Consternation at first kept the crowd silent. Then 
| came a revulsion, and the strong feeling was one of 
indignation against Gasparo. The storing up of these 
dangerous substances was declared infamous, and 
| when it oozed out that the man who had been guilty 
of the offence was a foreigner—and an Italian—the 
| popular feeling was intensifie! to a tenfold degree. 
| Jt isas natural for an Dn! s>hman to suspect and 
dislike foreigners as it is ivr foreigners to return 
| those feelings with interest. 

On Oliver’s part his resentment against Gasparo 
was mingled with a feeling of intense thankfulness. 

The explosion was long over, and the sinking fire 
shed but a feeble glow over the trees and buildings 
surrounding it, as 1 opened my eyes with returning 
consciousness. The strange scene, and the unusual 
sounds, cavsed me to start up in alarm; but Oliver’s 
face, as it bent over mine, reassured me. 

By the time the fire had burned itself out, Oliver 
had apprized me of all that had happened—including 
what 1 have stated in regard to the miserable Dan, of 
whose ultimate fate we were then ignorant, 

‘* And now,” said he, “it behoves us to make the 
best use of this opportunity for your safety and our 
future happiness. Gasparo aud his accomplices will 
be ignorant of what has happened to you. Let us 
take advantage of that ignorance, and make at once 
for some bumble and secure retreat, whence you 
can fly should farther dangers threaten. You do not 
hesitate to trust me ?” 

The question revived in my ming the impression 
Gasparo had endeavoured to produce as to my lover's 
faitulessness. 
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I thought of the letter he had placed in my hands, 

* Yes, Oliver,” I said, “I will trust you, in spite of 
appearances, in spite of your own words.” 

He looked amazed and uneasy.’ 

“ My own words ?” he repeated as a question, 

His pained and bewildered looks distressed me, As 
briefly and as delicately as I could, I explained to him 
the nature of the letter I had read. As I proceeded, 
his pale, handsome face crimsoned with indignation. 

“ Infamous!” he presently burst out, unable farther 
to restrain his emotion. “ Those words were, indeed 
mine. They were written in my own hand.” 

It was now my turn to look troubled. 

* But,” he coutinued, “they referred wholly aud 
absolutely to yourself.” 

“To me?” 

“Yes. In my anguish on discovering your loss I 
wrote appealing, fervently, to those who might have a 
clue to it, to Violet Maldon and Jacintha 24 

“Oh! I understand all this,” I interposed. 

“In those letters I poured out the anguish of my 
heart, and used language the fervour of which——” 

‘Was seized on as a means of raising a barrier be- 
tween us. I comprehend the infamous proceeding.” 

He took the haud I placed in his, and pressed it 
tenderly. 

Joy, ineffable joy, sparkled in his eyes and flushed 
his cheek. Yet the tears glisteued on his eyelids and 
choked his utterance, and pressing me to his breast, 
he strove to speak of his love and happiness. 

Oh, blissful moment snatched in the midst of 
trouble! 

The sinking flames, gorged with the destruction of 
the house of wickeduess, faintly lit up the scene. 
The commotion which had attended the fire and the 
loss of life increased rather than diminished. 

Suddenly Oliver turned from the sight on which 
our eyes had hitherto been riveted, and drew me away. 

“Come, darling,” he said, “I ain tired of horrors. 1 
am weary of a life that yields me nothing but 
misery.” 

“Nothing ?” I asked, in a half-reproacliful tone. 

“Forgive me,” he replied; “but oh, how hard our 
fate is, when love itself is mingled with sorrow! 
Why, why should we have thus been singled out for 
endless persecution ? Happy in our mutual love, we 
might have retired from the busy world—we might 
have left it to its ambitions and perplexities, and re- 
mained content with the happiness our own hearts 
afforded us. But, no—no! We are the sport of 
destiny. For us peace and repose are impossitle.” 

“Will you forgive me, Oliver,” I ashed, “if I 
thank heaven that it is so?” 
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He turned on me, half surprised, half angry. 
“ You thank heaven "he began. 

“ Yes; for trials and struggles are surely blessings 
in disguise.” 

Oliver clasped me to his side. 

“True—true!” he exclaimed; “but oh, that those 
trials were over—that the end werecome! Like the 
beacon-light which recedes as the mariner approaches, 
so does the prospect of happiness in store for us fade 
and fade as we seem to near it, until the thought of 
the future oppresses me with despair.” 

‘Despair ?” I ejaculated. “Oh, no no! Once more 
we are together ud 

“True; but we meet here only to part.” 

“Not yet—oh, not yet,” I returned. 

“ Nay, our own interests demand the step.” 

I looked at him incredulonsly. 

What were these interests, I asked, 

‘Reflect for a moment,” was his reply, ‘and you 
will see how impossible it is that. I can now make you 
my own. The step I have takemthrowsme upon the 
world—a beggar! Do you think thatI could tempt | 
you—thatI could suffer yeu to share the miseries an 
privations of.alife such asl see ia Midhmaenepessiyael 
before-me ? - 








Impossible ! 
“No,no,” I interrapted, “ donot: torture me with,| 
thatsthevght, I canmot endure it.” 


 You.de:not know'them,” he said} “ at a a 
Ido. You-haveexperienced wrong at their F 
“ Olivery” I said, “ you will forgive me if Tipesmm 
to urge that:which should rather come from younsipa’””’ 
Surprise-brought-e basty flush into his cles 


“ Yesy” was myoreply. 
this life-of peril and concealment. 


“T have growm 


Like you, hum 


“ You liave some+plan for our future ?” hemieedi, 'pitile sceney,thien a” 


ger foredlife of simple pursuits and innesemtenjoy~}/ 
The prospect of such a life was»remeniedite:|) 


ment. 
me within those walls, now smoulderingpim, ruins, 
In a word, Oliver, why should we not quitithis/landj, 

distant. 


shore? There are-diffioulties; 
incentives to action. Tlere»are:diugers=by your 
side I can brave anything.” 

It was curious to watch the effects of my words on 
the face of him to whom they, were addressed. It 
brightened as a tender light gleamed in the eyes that 
looked pensively into mine. 

“You have read my own thonghts, darling,” he 
said. “I, too, have longed for those distant lands 
where honesty fs possible, and independence crowns 
the labour ef the hands. But * 

He hesitated, and the brightness faded. 

“You have fears for me?” I asked. 





“No! But the path is closed even to freedom. I 
am penniless. I can take nothing from those I have 
served so ill. I can hope nothing from others.” 


It. was too true. In my impetuosity, I had not 
thought of the means necessary to realize my bright 
vision : now that I did so, it seemed to fade into 
illimitable distance. My only hope was in the gene- 
rosity of Violet Maldon. ‘I'hat she would advance 
money, to be repaid at some distant day, I had no 
doubt. But would Oliver accept this aid? 

I doubted it. 

His independent spirit, I felt sure, would rise in 
opposition at the idea. 

And even should he entertain it, what means had I 
of communieating with Violet, who for all I knew 
might at that moment be a prisoner, hopelessly m 
Gasparo’s power. 

So the bright path we would have wandered in did, 
indeed, seem.closed against us. It was sad, most sad. 

At another time the thought of our helplessness 
would have made me sad, if not angry; but not then. 
No! the consciousness of Oliver’s pure and trusting 
love filled me with a happiness that thedesolate pre- 
sent and the dark future could not affect. 

The remains of the miserable victims destroyed by 
the explosion had been borne away, and a search had 
been commenced, with the view of ascertaining 
whether any unfortunate being had perished in the 
burning house itself. 

This search bad resulted in a discovery. 

And as we stood together, silent after Oliver’s last 
words, we soon became conscious of a stir and com- 
motion in the throng, and then it was clear that there 
was a movement in our direction. 

Some of the crowd had parted from the rest and 
were moving towards us. 

My first feeling was one of alarm, and instinctively I 
clung to Oliver, clasping his hands so that I might 
draw him from the spot. Soon, however, it became 
clear that there was no cause for terror. The dark 
forms of those huddled together in a moving mass ad- 
vanced but slowly, evidently impeded by something 
they were bearing. 

As they drew nearer we could see that this some- 
thing was a charred and blackened door, wrenched 
from the house by the force of the explosion, and that 
upon it there lay what was evidently a human form 


Onward they came, choosing a path that wound 
beneath the trees, and as the narrowness of the path 
obliged them . = in a long line, we saw distinctly 
every passing 

Thus, too, it | that the rough litter formed 
by the door passed under our eyes. 

As it did so I could not repress a shudder and a cry 
of horror. 

Though the light was dim, I could not mistake the 


= up into the heavens with great vacant eyes. ; 
Cuvugliien tamee in death, it filed me with a horrer| 





face that was borne past me, white and rigid and} 





pouring in from the lantern above. Not bright, 
vivid moonlight, but enough to reveal her tall, sta‘ely 
form, as clothed in white, she descended, ghost. like, 
into the hall below. 

Out of the hall the room opened. 

It was the room assigned to the porter’s use, and 
the scene within it was what her fancy depicted. She 
had mistaken nothing, the kneeling doctor—the ear] — 
the eager crowd. 

The door of the porter’s room was ajar. She coul: 
see that from where she stood. The distance was 


thatyfacehad often sent a thrill of terramjdittle. She had but to cross the hall, and to start!+ 


them by her presence. Oaly tocross the hall by a few 





that<L.amr powerlesato describe. 
Upito teat moment I knew nothing of the 


Dao—the.staid, grim, inhuman Dan—should b 

still ag Sh owe ees meseemed beyond c 
tion. I\eomldinot:-belibvenit.. 

Undet:, the ciroumstamees: I might) ha 

seaseof reliefimi\the thought that b 

farther; bat thesight of that v 

end) those fitted, hollowp expressionless, 


‘utterly me Mes 
isola T c ont, add 


and th my fey! against hi 
This li hea E 
wameti on when et 
ttielow sesents of 8 Damier vo toe 
Itiwes Oliper who wasbeing vedceonaliiond ths 


‘were si 


FSi hove! Tie ba wersedilfeeeind: thinset 


triumphant smile; 
at her side. 


raised my 
dressed‘ I didnot: 

“Ttisonly a—afriend; 

“Indeed! But I would not have fotrudea” if I had 

known——” 

She faltered, purposely I knew, but made no show 
of leaving us. 

“Permit me to introduce you,” said Oliver, con- 
fused, and hardly conscious of the words that escaped 
his lips. 

I bowed, and the thin, wasted, trembling lady did 
the same. 

And as we bowed I felther keen gray eyes riveted 
upon my face. I knew that she recognized me. 
With a violent flush and beating of the heart, I was 
self-conscious that she had surprised the secret, and 
got to the heart of the mystery at last. 

There was a pause of a second, of a minute—an 
hour as it appeared to me. 

During that moment I believe that the woman's 
trembling lips could not shape the words she designed 
to utter. When she did speak her voice was low, 
almost inaudible, and in sound it was unlike her own. 

“What name?” she asked—still with extreme 
suavity— excuse me, but I did not catch it.” 

Oliver trembled. 

“ A lady—a stranger here”—he faltered ; 
it hardly necessary ——” 

“To mention it ?” 

“ No.” 

“You were right.” 

“ Indeed !” 

‘* Yes; it was unnecessary.” 

“You have met already, then?” 

“We have.” 

“ And her name is—— 

“Is Julia Gower. She is the daughter of the im- 
postor who has the audacity to call himself Sir Gower 
Anselm Gower, baronet.” 

Trembling with the intensity of the moment’s ex- 
citement, yet the lady drew herself up proudly as she 
spoke, uttering these daring words with the air of 
an empress. 

And as I listened to them my heart died within me. 
I gasped for breath. Then a deafening sound as of 
rushing water came into my ears, and the air seemed 
as if it changed to flame before my eyes. 

So horribly conscious was I that the crisis had 
eome. 


was, Olver: whom she ad+ 


“Tthought 


” 





CHAPTER LII. 
LOSING A CORONET. 


Rokbed, robbed of life's illusions sweet, 
Love dead outside ber closed door, 
With passion fainting at her feet, 
To wake no more. Jean Ingelow. 


Frevrxe her way in the darkness, Jacintha reached 





partially hidden under a eack. 








the stairs. There was light upon them, moonlight, 




























fatein which my,eeemy hadiinvolved himself. ‘Thist:} 


“Pardon me,” she said, with: mock comrtesy, aa silenced. 
heads—it: still. a perm 


steps and soto learn, as she had said, the best or the 


Why did she hesitatepthen ? 
Why d with one hand.clasped upon ber palpi- 
the other against the balustrades 


pausedjisie despised herself for this 
of terrorpthat was the pure coinage of 


trepidation, Jacintha nerve? 
task, igeving the foot of the stairs, 
T Hflage. towards the door fro: 
rosie ment ps Snell we 
e- young earl’s r, the sady 
didi she. perceive the wi: 
" than she uttered d 


rand so re- 


ee 


‘escaped the Italian. 
groundless, then. Haggart wes 


"Ht cond nei neither denounce her nor reve: 
ight compromise her, and so throw 
way of ae ambition. Ferveutly di? 
the heaven for this, since it removed an inde- 
scribable load from her bosom. 

Still absent from Gorewood Place, Jacintha was 
ignorant of the terrible catastrophe thus happen- 
ing. 





pong 


She was spared the sight of the great scheme, the 
artfully conceived and daringly planned imposition, 
crumbled to dust by a mere aecident. 

Enough that she remained at the Abbey, th 
guest of the Earl of Morant, and that the part she was 
called on to play there taxed all her ingenuity ai: } 
exhausted all her resources. 

She had dared much. 

The blow that served to rid her of the midnig':t 
prowler whom she had addressed as. Haggart ws 
struck in the moment of desperaticn, but with a fu!! 
knowledge of the consequences that:might hang upon 
it. 

The blow might silence an enemy whom nothin: 
but death could silence; it might leave her free to ac- 
cept the addresses and become the wife of the iu- 
fatuated earl. 

Yes, she was not unmindful of these facts; but, on 
the.other hand, she could not shut. her eyes to other 
and less gratifying consequences which might possibly 
result. 

“ If he is only dead !” she had exclaimed. 

Her unnatural wish was gratified. 

The ian was dead. 

Beyond all question it was.a lifeless corpse which: 
lay on the table in the porter’s room. 

So far she. was safe. 

If Haggart had gone, and if the secret by means 
of which he tyrannized over her were locked within 
those rigid lips, what meantthe perturbation sostrongly 
expressed in the face of ‘the Earl of Morant as sho 
encountered him in the:hall ? 

“ He has left the secret behind him,” she thought, 
the fearful suggestion flashing like lightning throug): 
her brain. 

It was at an early hour on the following morning 
that they met in the gardens. 

The face of the earl was both sad and stern. 

That he was deeply moved she could not doubt. 
Had she done so, his voice, when he addressed her, 
would have beet sufficient to establish the fact 

‘‘T am glad that you are here,” he said. 

And'in how different a tone to that in which he 
spoke when breathing words. of passionate admira- 
tion but a few hours ago! 

“ May I ask you.to step into my library with me?” 
he added. 

She inelined her head» proudly; but with a qualin 
of trepidation and misgiving at: heart. 

The earl led the way; 

As Jacintha entered, the earl motioned her to a seat 
with a courteous wave of his hand. 
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His lordship turned the key with a sharp click. 

‘Then he drew.a chair towards. the light, halting, 
however, at some yards distant from the seat Jacintha 
occupied. 

‘] am afraid,” he then began, with great self-pos- 
session, “I am afraid that I shall be obliged to men- 
tion something which will distress"you.” 

She inclined her head. 

“1 am afraid that I shall. be compelled to give you 
pain—not half the pain, trust me, that I suffer in the 
thought of doing so.” 

Uis lips trembled,,and he passed a hand rapidly 
across his brow. 

‘Last, night,” he proeeeded,, “I believed that yon, 
as my. guest, had-suffered. a gross outrage. I thought 
—anl heaven knows with regret.!—that you had been 
attacked beneath my roof by a. desperate ruffian, aud 
that in self-defence—purely in seli-defence—you had 
done him an injury that hed resulted in. his death. 
‘That was my very natural impression.” 

“Tt was the truth,” said Jacintha, quietly. 

“Was.it 2” asked the earl, leaning forward so.as to 
lend increased earnestness to the question. 

“Oh, if your lordship doubts my word——” 

“Stay!” he cried, rising to his feet,, ‘I will, not 
doubt you without reason, I will act. calmly, fairly, 
generously by you. I will allow nothing, to, weizh 
against you or to prejudice you—I will but state facts, 
aud wait to hear your own explanation of them.before I 
come to conclusions which; may be unjust, unfair, and 
cruel towards. you.” 

Jacintha turned on one side, so that. her arm hung 
lightly over the back of her chair, and simply 
nodded, 

Annoyed at this levity, the earl. proceeded : 

“ When I sympathized with you over the peril to 
which you had been exposed, I took one thing for 
granted—I thought this ruflian was a stranger to 
> i 


* a! 7 lord!” 

“Oh, .t is a simple matter—was I right, yes or 
no?” 

“If your object is to insult me——” the. Italian 
began, rising as sle snone. 

llis lordship also rose. 

“ Pray, pray, let us be serions,” he exclaimed ; “re- 
niember my happiness is at stake in this. More-than 
that—but.let us proceed. The question you hesitate 
to respond to I will answer for you. ‘hat mau was 
uot a stranger to you.” 

She was silent. 

“So far from it, he was,a man whom you knew but 
too well, and whom you had reason to regard with 
terror and aversion.” 

“You are pleased to imagine this,” said Jacintha. 

“ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ because I will not. suffer my- 
self to believe in something. worse.” 

“ Worse?” she asked, in genuine amazement, 

“Yes: because I cannot think so badly of you as 
to believe that you are linked with him ina. bond of 
infamous atrocity, and that it was at your connivance 
and asa partner with youin a contemplated crime 
that he entered my house. No, no! 1 will not be- 
lieve that.” ; 

“Tam glad that yon have the fairncss and manli- 
ness to do me this justice,” said the. Italian, scorn- 
fully. “You do not think that 1 became your guest 
in order that I might become accessory to a burglary 
on these premises ? 

“ This is trifling,” exclaimed the earl, with s pained 
look. 

“ Excuse me! but thisis really the gist of the whole 
matter. You acquit me of these intentions: No 
doubt because your good sense tells you that I should 
not have commenced my rapacious proceedings by 
purloining my own jewels.and valuables. Of the 
articles found on that unhappy man every.one chances 
to be my property. It was with the spoils.of my 
jewel-box that he loaded himself, and you are con- 
siderate enough to say that, in the face of this, I was 
the victim rather than the accomplice! Again I 
thank you.” 

Her manner wags atonce haughty and aggressive. 
Bitterness of tone pointed the words that. escaped her 
lips, and the young earl could not conceal the anguish 
with which he listened. 

“T have said,” he resumed, ‘ that you feared this 
man. Lam willing to believe that. he was. tyrant, 
of whom you lived in mortal terror, and that he came 
into this house with the sole view of making you his 
victim,” 

“ And if so? 
than your re’ 

“ It should; it would do so—were youthe innocent 
woman I had a right to, suppose. Nay, nay, curd 
your indignation. Iam here Be speak plainly. Itis 
« fearful duty that Icome here to discharge, and it 
does not admit of fine words or ambiguous sentences.’, 

“ You believe me guilty of what?” 

She put thequestion harshly and abruptly. 

“] could answer you in one word,” he replied. 


It should win me your pity rather 





“Do so.” 

The .earl looked. at her in amazement, for those 
words were like ths challenge of unflinching inno- 
eence. 

“No,” hesaid. ‘I prefer to, give an explanation of 
what I do—to offer you the grounds of my suspicion. 
And, first, you must pardon, me if I do not believe 
your statement as to the manner of this man’s death.” 

“ No ?” 

“The very fact that you kfiew him—knew him 
most intimately —proves to.me that your account of the 
terror created by his: appearance and.of the conflict be- 
tween you, in which he received the fall that proved 
fatal to him, is incorrect. ‘There might have been.a 
contest between you, but not of the nature you describe. 
He was not forced back step by step; he did not fall 
backwards down the opening behind the sliding 
panel.” 

“ You aay this ” she began. 

“ Because I Lave proof of it.” 

* Proof?” ; 

“Certainly. Had your statement been true, the 
body of the man would have been found lying upon.its 
back. The injurics resulting in death would have ap- 
peared upon the base of the skull.” 

‘Unless he turned over in falling !” 

“Which was impossible: the width of the aperture 
would not have permitted it. That supposition, there- 
fore, 1 am compelled to abandon, and then. the man 
was found at the bottom of the ladder he had never 
descended, with a wound in the forelead of which he 
died,” 

“ And you infer from this—— 

“That while he was in the act of retreating, while 
he stooped to discern the way by which he had ascended 
to the room, you took advantage of the momentary 
advantage offered you, aud dealt the blow which cost 
him his life.” 

Jaciutha’s,face grew whiter and yet more rigid as 
she listened. 

“You have persuaded yourself of this,” she said, 
“and it is useless to argue against an idea.” 

** Do you believe that { did this in self-defence ?” 

His lips quivered. 

There was an awful pause. 

“ No!” 

‘You are aware, my lord,” she presently said, “ of 
the full import of that answer?” 

“a I am.” 

“ You know that it implies that I acted witha calm, 
deliberate motive of the worst kind?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That I intentionally took this,man’s life ?” 

* Clearly.” 

“That in effect "—she rose to her feet as she gave 
angry expression to these words—“ in effect—J mur 
dered him !” 

“ Yes,” replied the earl, solemnly; “as there fs a 
heaven above us, that is what I do believe.” 

The accused woman glanced at him for an instant 
with her black, flashing eyes; then,she dropped back 
into the seat from which she had risen. 

The Earl of Morant regarded her with a mixture of 
terror and pity. 

“Heaven knows how reluctantly I arrive at this 
conclusion,” he presently said; ‘ low, it lacerates my 
heart to see you thus, to know what I have learned, 
and to shape the words I force myself to utter. To- 
wards you I have felt as I have never done to- 
werds living woman. You have inspired me with a 
passion that the world would designate an infatuation, 
and in strong natures like mine impressions.of this 
sort take deep root and are ineradicable.” 

She did not reply, aud he proceeded. 

“That you were tempted, strongly tempted. into 
this act, I do not doubt. That you were tempted 
beyond yonr strength, my religion forbids me to be- 
lieve ; but that you were sorely tried and yielded in 
moment of weakness I have little question. To that 
extent I pity and commiserate you. But none the 
less do I regard you with that feeling which the 
shedder of blood always inspires, even in the heavts 
of the guilty.” 

“You spoke of temptation,” said Jacintha,. in a 
hoarse whisper, “ but you know little of the strength 
of that against which 1 bad to contend.” 

“ Pardon me,” said the earl, “ but I know all.” 

“ All?” 

“ Yes, absolutely. I knew that, whether you really 
returned my affection or not, you were genuinely 
ambitious of sharing: the coronet I had to offer 

ou.” 

“ Well?” 

“T know that this ambition placed before you the 
choice of two crimes,” 

“ Two crimes ?” 

“ Assuredly... There were. two alternatives. Ono 
was, the destruction of this man, whose very existence 
formed a barrier in your path.” 

“ And the other ?” 

“That of accepting me as your husband when, 


” 


Then he answered: 





legally, you were not in a position to take that 
step.” 

“This is surmise,” exclaimed Jacintha. 

“ It is the truth,” was his lordship’s reply, 

“And you—how do you know this?” she de- 
manded. 

“T will show you.” 

Saying this, he turned to a small packet of papers 
which he had taken from the body of the deceased, 
and which lay on tlie table beside him. 

The moment her eyes fell on them a spasmodic 
twitching of the Italian's face showed that she under- 
stood their import and knew that the worst was 
come. 

“This,” said the earl, unfolding a mere scrap of 
paper, old, worn, and discoloured by age, “this is 
the certificate of a marriage celebrated between Isaac 
a Haggart and Jacintha Gasparo, at the church 
of St. ——” 

The agitated woman waved her hand impatiently, 
as if to urge him to desist. 

“« The other,” she demanded, “ what is that?” 

“Unlike the other, it does not appear to be an 
original document. It is a copy froma church re- 
gister, and sete forth the marriage ata subsequent date 
between the same Jaciutha Gasparo and one Jerome 

Jacintha arose, 

“ Spare me the recital of the rest,” she said; ‘you 
are right. The temptation offered me was irresistible. 
I believed that with Haggart silenced, and Jerome in 
my power, as I hold him at this moment, I might re- 
move the barrier which the crime of my double mar- 
riage placed in my way to a coronet. Idiot that I 
was ; the very step tliat was to have secured this result 
has defeated me. But. come, I have endured the tor- 
ture of this scene too long. You are prepared to de- 
nounce me, Do it—and at once!” 

The earl stared at her as if doubting whether he 
had, heard aright. 

“ You have but tu throw open that door,” she con- 
tinued, ‘to expose me in my darkest colours. Sooner 
or later you will do this. Doit now.” 

With the gesture of a queen she stretched ber white 
arm towards the door. 

The earl rose as if to obey. He took one step 
towards the door, then turned, hesitated, and regarded 
her with a look of mingled admiration and compas- 
sion. 

(To be continued.) 


Kine Victor Esmanvet has just instituted a 
new order of knighthood, to be called the order of the 
Leone d. St. Marco, according to some ; that of the 


Italian Lion according to others. It isto take rank 
immediately after the order of the Annunziata, which 
last is only given to crowned heads, members of 
reigning liouses, and generalissimoes. 

Tue EartuHquakeE IN France.—This earthquake 
was felt over a large portion of France. At Paris the 
shock wasfelt most distinctly in the Sixteeth Arron- 
dissement. Inthe Rue Moliére the house No. 4 was 
so shaken that the residents were suddenly awakened 
out of sleep, and fled in great alarm. At Boulogne 
and Anteuil the beds were shaken, and glasses stand- 
ing near one another on tables and shelves were heard 
ringing. At Créteil, Montretout, Ville d’'Avray, and 
Haut Sévres similar phenomena were observed. At 
Tours nearly all the inhabitants were aroused from 
sleep. A.correspondent there writes to the Patrie 
that he was rocked in his bed like a child in acradle. 
At one of the principal hotels of the town a cornice 
was thrown down, and at one of the cafés all the 
beer in the cellar thickened. At Limoges a strongly 
pronounced vibratory movement from east to south 
was felt for three seconds. Similar accounts are 
transmitted from Rouen, Nantes, Angers, and 
Angouléme. ‘Ihe shock lasted about six seconds, 
and was accompauied by a dull; heavy sound. ‘The 
barometer fell six millimetres. 

Tue Toms oF James III. at CAmBusken- 
NETH.—Some time after the discovery of the 
tomb of James ILI. a correspondence took place 
between the Provost of Stirling and the Home Secre- 
tary, in which the Provost recommended that a 
memorial. should be erected to the Scottish King. 
This correspondence resulted in her Majesty giving 
orders that the work should be done at her own ex- 
pense. As from various circumstances there could be 
no doubt of the relics being those of James III. and 
his Queen, a small oak box was supplied by Sir James 
Alexander, of Westerton, “ James III.” being marked 
over theone in which the bones were placed. The 
tomb or memorial, which is of free-stone, has been 
erected near to the site of what constituted the high 
altar, and is about 43 ft. in height, 8 ft. long, 4} ft. 
broad at the base, and about 3ft. broad at the top. 
On the north or left hand side the following inscrip- 
tion is finely cut in raised letters: “ This restoration 
of the tomb of her ancestors was executed by command 
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of her Najesty Queen Victoria, A.p. 1865 ;” and on the 
rigit haud, or reverse side, as follows:—“ In this 
place, near the high altar of Cambuskenneth were 
deposited the remains of James III. King of Scots, 
who died on the 11th of June, 1488, and of his Queen 
the Princess Margaret of Denmark.” On the west end 
of the memorialare the Scottish arms, with the motto, 
** Nemo me impune lacessit,” and on the east end the 
Scottish arms quartered with those of Deumark, en- 
twined with representations of the thistle. The re- 
mains having been placed in a recess of the sarce- 
phagus, the masonry work of the temb was properly 
closed, and the werk was declared completed. A 
square of ground, laid with gravel, and surrounded by 
@ railing, is placed round the memorial. 








KENMORE. 
——_ > 
CHAPTER XL 


Tue broad-shouldered Saxon endured the crushing, 
painful weight upon his back—a weight that almost 
stopped his breath—until he could endure no more, 
and then he strove to change his position by raising 
his body upon his hands and knees. 

At the first movement, however, he felt a cold hand 
upon his neck, and, with a frightful howl, he threw 
himself upon his side and stretched forth hisarm. He 
had as lief be killed outright as to be smothered to 
<leath. 

* Griffeth !” 

“Eli! Is that you, master ?” 

“Is this you, Griffeth 2” 

we, 

“ And,” added Thorwald, “ this is I.” 

“ Has it gone ?” asked the esquire, slowly rising to 
& sitting posture. “ Was that your hand upon my 
ueck ?” 

The watchers soon satisfied themselves that they 
were tegether, and when they had removed the chairs 
that had been burled upon tuem they arose to tueir 
feet. 

All was dark as Erebus, however, and for some 
time they stood where they had risen without speak- 
ing. Atlengtha vivid stream of lightning illumni- 
ned the place, and for an instant they were enabled 
to see things very plainly about them. 

Nothing seemed out of the way, except that the 
chairs hud been tipped over, and the lamp extin- 
guished. 

“Where does this wind come from?” queried the 
knight, as the darkuess once more closed upon 
them, 

Hardly had the words dropped from his lips when a 
low hollow groan sounded through the apartment, 
followed by a sharp clanking of chains, and in 
‘other instant the wind ceased—the air was still aud 

luose—anud the voice of the tempest without alone 
broke upon their ears. 

“ My soul!” gasped Griffeth, his kuees shaking and 
his teetl chattering ; “let us get away from here. If 
we make haste we may come out alive.” 

“Wecau never find our way in such darkaess,” 
groaned i borwaid, 

‘‘Our lantern is ia the next room,” pursued the 
esquire, “and I have flint and steel in my pocket. 
lf you wish to stay here you must stay alouec. I 
Lave had enough of it.” 

Aud so the don of Eric had had enough of it, as the 
widible quaking of his limbs plainly testified. He did 
nut deny that he was in fear, and he had no far- 
ther remarks to make touching the timidity of his 
companion 





Another flash of lightning showed'them the open 
doorway to the adjoining chamber, and Griffeth got 
through quickly enough to grasp the laatera before 
the gleam had died away. 

He found his flint steel and tinder; and after 
much trouble, caused by the trembliug of his hands as 


wellas by the dense darkness, he mauaged to strike 
a light and thus ignite the wick of the lantern. 
The basket with two or three bottles had been left in 
the blue chamber, and though both the adventurers in 
their present unnerved condition felt sorely the need 
of the generous beverage, yet neither of them cared 
to go back alter it, nor did either ask the other to go; 
but as soon as the lantern had been prepared they 
made the best of their way from the tower, and stopped 
not until they reached the knight's owa apartment, 
where other bottles were found. 

After lighting a lamp and taking generous draughts 
of wine, the two men sat down and looked each into 
the other’s face. ‘Thorwald was the first to speak, 
and the quivering of his voice showed that he had 
not wholly recovered from his fright. 

“ Griffeth, 1 charge you that you never mention 
what we have this night seen and heard.” 

“Must I never mention a word of it ?” demanded 
the « squire. 


t 





relate the incidents of startling adventure, especially 
when they had themselves borne prominent part 
therein; and feeling that it might be impossible for 
his follower to keep the entire thing a secret, he 
wisely changed the terms of his injunctions. 

“You shall promise me this. If you mention the 
circumstance of your being in the Ghost’s Tower you 
will not use my name. You will not give even a 
hint that I have been there.” 

“T promise that; and may the ghost of the mur- 
dered monk come and carry me off if I break 
faith,” replied Griffeth, solemnly. Then after a pause, 
he asked : 

“ Good master, what do you think of it ?” 

“ What do you thiuk of it?” returned Thorwald. 

“T think I shall never distrust old Finlan again. 
I went to that old tower to see a ghost, aud I think I 
saw one.” 

“ But,” said the knight, tremulously, “ did you hear 
it speak ?” 

““Aye—that I did, my master. My life! What 
a horrible voice! It makes me cold as ice when I 
think of it.” 

“Are you sure you heard it distinctly?” 

“T heard it so distinctly that I never wish to hear 
the like again,” answered the Saxon, emphatically. 

“What did the words sound like to you ?” 

“Deathly enough.” 

“But I mean, what to you seemed their purport ?” 

The esquire gazed into his master’s face with a 
vacant look as though he did not fully comprehend. 

“I'm sure, Sir Thorwald,” lie finally said, a little re- 
luctantly, “I can hardly pretend to solve the riddle. 
Still, if you would know my thoughts, I can give it.” 

The knight nodded, and Griffeth went on: 

“Tf I had been in your place, and the horrible 
spectre had spoken to meas it did to you, I should 
Lave thought it meant to frighten me.” 

“And perhaps it would have succeeded.” 

“T can’t say as to that, my master, but I can assure 
you that I suouldn’t have thought of seeking another 
interview.” 

“Very well, Griffeth, I think you heard aright; bat 
I would not have youthink I attach much importance 
to the ghostly words ; they were tle mere vapourings 
of an uneasy spirit. What have I to do with mouks that 
were butchered before my Norman ancestors landed 
on these shores? Bah! that is the way ghosts make 
capital. Go to your bed, my man, and forget, if you 
can, that you ever heard a ghost speak.” 

The esquire went to his bed, and what he forgot 
or what he remembered matters not tous, No doubt 
the ghost of the bleeding brow haunted his dreams 
that night and for many nightssucceeding. 

Thorwald went to his bed also, but not to forget. 
It was not somuch what he had seen that troubled 
him as what he had heard. 

‘* Look to thyself, Son of Eric, and be sure there is 
a just God in heaven.” What did it mean? He 
tried to convince himself that he might have mis- 
understood, but his esquire had heard the same words. 
Then he sought to believe that some malevolent 
agency had been employed to worry him, but he could 
fiud no tenable proposition upon which to hang such 
a conclusion. He had no doubt that he had seena 
real ghost, and the only belief he could gain from his 
reason was that the spirits of those old murdered 
mouks thus sought to terrify and friguten away all 
who intruded upon their haunts. But why had they 
not appeared to Aldred of Lavark ? Why was it that 
only the spirit of a beautiful woman appeared to 
him ? 

Dérectly a jealous hatred of Aldred possessed his 
soul, and as this was a relief from the terror that had 
tortured him, he fell asleep, and so for a season forgot 
his troubles. 

When he awoke the morning was well advanced, 
and the beams of the sun were just struggling through 
the clouds, which were sweeping away to the east- 
ward. . 

When he met his mother she was anxious to know 
if he had speut the nightiu the Ghost’s Tower. He 
replied that he had stopped there as long as he Lad 
desired. 

At first he thought that he would tell his mo- 
ther nothing at all of what he had seen, but her next 
question called for a direct answer, and after a little 
consideration he concluded to tell her the whole story, 
omitting only the words of ill omen that had been 
spoken to him. 

“Did you see that woman ?” the countess asked, ia 
a tone of hushed eageruess. 

“No, mother,” 

“ Did you see anything ?” 

And then Thorwald told his story, omitting nothing 
of what he had seen, but rather aiming to give as much 
terror to the narrative as possible. ‘ We waited,” he 
concluded, “until this horrible presence had disap- 
peared, which it did in a whirlwind of such power and 
fury that the heavy furniture was fairly driven around 





The kuight knew how prone such men were to | 


the room.” 





“ Believing that the ghost of the woman would no 
appear after that, I did not think it worth while to stop, 
for, to tell you the truth, the prospect of a longer abode 
in that place was not pleasant.” 

“But,” queried Margaret, “how is it that Sir 
Aldred sleeps so quietly there night after night? It 
puzzles me. Can it be that these horrible spectres do 
not appear to him ?” 

The Son of Erie ground his heel into t!.e floor, and 
gnashed his teeth. 

‘* Don’t mention that name to me,” hecried. “There 
is some accursed influence at work in all this, and the 
sooner the interloper is .out of our way the better. 
What called him here? Why did he seek Kenmore?” 

“Tf accident brought him here,” said the countess, 
“it was a most untoward event, even though the life 
of my child was saved thereby. But,” she added, as 
though she felt it necessary to qualify such an 
assertion somewhat, “I do not believe that any such 
event happened. Edwin would have gained the shore 
without any of this man’s assistance.” 

“ That is my opinion,” echoed Thorwald. 

“ But now,” pursued his mother, “ Aldred of Lanark 
is here, and it is very evident that, if left to himself, 
he will remain for a longtime. The earl seems to 
have fallen in love with him.” 

“ You've spoken the truth,” exclaimed the knight, 
with a fierce oath. “As surely as Iam at this mo- 
ment speaking with you, Atholbane loves Aldred of 
Lanark better than he does me. By the gods! do 
you think I shall submit toitail ? I see the baseborn 
intruder bear off the love of the earl and the love of 
Clara Douglas at the same time. By the sacred rod 
of Woden, I'll put my foot down somewhere, and the 
dastard had best beware that his head does not fall 
beneath it.” 

Thorwald had turned away, and was upon the 
point of departing when his mother called him back. 

“ My son,” she said, “ I know your hot temper and 
your reckless daring, but I also know tliat you 
have cause for deepest enmity here. Le wise, be 
cautious; Clara Douglas is not for Ewin. Ii Aldred 
of Lanark shall staud between my urst-born and my 
fair niece, I will not hesitate tw lend my aid to over- 
come the obstacle. So, ‘Thurwald, fear not to trust 
me in all things. Jt may be better for you if you 
do.” 

The knight thanked his mother, and assured her 
that she should have his confidence. 

“But,” he added, “we will take no farther step 
until after the tournament. If Aldred come forth 
from the lists unscathed, we may have need of con- 
ference.” 

“I hope he will not,” exclaimed the countess, 
quickly and earnestly. “My son,” she continued, 
with an admonitory motion of the head, “I know 
that you are brave and strong, aud well skilled iu the 
use of arms, and 1 also know that Aldred of Lanark 
has not many superiors of his age. And now let mo 
tell you one thing more I know. Clara Douglas has 
been reared and educated to look upon brave and 
gallant men with something of reverence, and her 
feelings may be much influenced by the result you 
anticipate. I know you will seck to break a lance 
with Aldred * 

“ Enough, mother. I can imagiue all you would say. 
I will meet the Knight of Lgnark in the lists, and Clara 
Douglas shall see him go down before me. I have 
said it—wait you for the result.” 

When Thorwald descended to the court he sought 
Siward, the armourer, to whom he proposed that they 
should repair to the armoury, aud try a boat with the 
broadsword and the axe. 

“Hold one moment, Sir Thorwald,” cried the 
armourer, after they had taken their positions with 
sword in hand, “ you forget your left foot.” 

“Never mind my foot, Siward. It is my sword you 
have to look out for.” 

The weapons were crossed, and in a very few 
moments the kuight was driven back against the 
wall. 

** You are over anxious, good master. What meant 
that out-of-the-way thrust at my throat ?” 

“IT was trying an experiment,” replied Thorwald, 
recovering himself. 

“By my soul, the experiment might have cost you 
dear. It was a dangerous one.” 

The knight exhibited some slight signs of anger, 
but after a moment’s pause he laughed, and promised 
not to make any more such experiments. They 
crossed their swords again, aud this time Thorwald 
came off best. 

“ It’s of no use,” said the armourer, after the swords 
had been laid aside and the axes tried; “ you are 
stronger than I, and your skill is superior iu every 
way. You must find someone nearer your equal if 
you would test your arm.” 

Thorwald laid aside his axe, seemingly well 
pleased with the result of the trial, after which he 
expressed the desire that Siward would take his 
armour and exauine it in every part. He said he was 
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soon to mect some of tie best knights in the two 
kingdoms, and he wished to be prepared. He wanted 
every joint looked to, every rivet tested, and the whole 
put in the best possible condition. 

“Bah!” cried the armourer’s boy, when Thorwald 
liad gone; “why did you let Lim handle you so 
easily ?” 

“That man may be mastei of Kenmore some of 
tiiose days,” replied Siward, with a significant nod. 

“And what do you care for that ?” 

“ Peace, boy. It doesn’t cost much to give way to 
sucha man. It makes him feel better, and surely it 
makes me feel no worse. It is well. for him, how- 
ever,” continued Siward, shaking his head as though 
speaking half to himself, “that he did not make a 
second attempt at my throat. If he bad I might 
have found it more difficult to control my arm. What 
in the world did he mean? It was a clear death- 
stroke, and never allowed at play.” 

* At any rate,” urged the bey, who had a great re- 
verence for his master’s skill at arms, “ you don’t 
think that T'lorwald could come over you ina fair bout?” 

“T don’t know how that might be.” 

“Do you think he is as good as Sir Aldred 2” 

* You ask tou many qnestions, my lad.” 

“ And 1 wish you'd answer some of thom. Now I 
think that Sir Aldred is the best man, aud 1 know 
that yon think so, too.” ‘ 

“Wait until the tournament, and then we shall 
see. Aud in the meantime you must keep your- 
self busy, for we shall have plenty to do. Behave 
yourseli, aud you shall have a chance to see all that 
is to be seen when the bold kuights enter the 
lists.” 

That evening, after the shadows had gathered 
thickly in, a servant came to the earl, and informed 
him that Edwin wished to see him. He found his son 
in his chamber, and in ted. 

“Be not alarmed, dear father. I am not very ill. 
Dut I feel weak, and my breath comes hard. Perhaps 
1 had better see the physician.” 

Without stopping to take farther inquiry, the earl 
sent for the physiciau, and then took w seat by the 
bedside. 

“ Dear boy,” he said, takivg his child’s thin hand, 
“you must not be sick now. Ina iew days the tourua- 
ment comes off, and A 

“1 shall be there to see,” cried Edwin, with anima- 
“on. “It is only a faintness ‘or a short season. 
Some of good old Malbert’s cordial will quickly re- 
vive me.” 

In alittle while Malbert came, and when he saw 
the sufferer his countenance fell. He was aun old 
man, of at least three-scure years and ten, and had 
been the physician of Kenmore since the earl’s child- 
hood. 

** Good Malbert,” pleaded the boy, “ please tell my 
father that 1 am not very ill. You cau make me 
well enough to see the tournament.” 

The physician said be would do the best he could, 
and after this Le sat dowu aud look the invalid’s hand 
in his own. 

By-anud-by he administered a gentle cordial, after 
which the patient breathed more freely, and both he 
and the earl sat there until the boy fell asleep. 

* Tle will get over this,” said Malbert, alter they 
had left thy patient in charge of the nurse. 

* But,” urged Atholbane, “1 wish you to tell me 
truly—can le fully recover ?” 

‘Lhe physician shook Lis Lead. 

* Keep nothing from me, Malbert. 
the worst.” 

“ It is best you should, my lord. Therefore, I tell 
you, itis my judgment your sou has not many weeks 
to live. The tide of. his life is runuing very low. 
‘There is no particular puint to which remedy ean be 
applied, for the wiele wondrous machinery of the 
vody is worn out—worn out before its time. Be 
kind to him, my lord, for he will not tax your love 
anuch longer.’ 

Silently the earl turned to his own chamber, where 
he sat down aud wept. Not aloue because his boy 
was dyingdid he weep, but because his heart was 
Jouely aud sad from otier blighting hopes. 

“Dark! dark! dark!” he groaned. “ Life's flowers 
wither and fade in their early blossom. No bad 
of promise bas ever put forth its full bloom for 
me!” 

Ou the following morning Edwin was better, and 
with Clara he walked out upon the parapet. The 
earl watched him, aud saw tat he had to Jean heavily 
upon his cousin’s arm for support. Lis steps were 
weals and tottering, aud the thin, pale face Lad grown 
tLinuer and paler, 
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CHAPTER XiXlil. 


Whew Earl Douglas and Aldred returned from 
Scoue, the king came with them, aud in his train were 
many brave knights and fair ladies. 

Athollaue, who bad been duly informed by a 


special vourier, rode out with a goodly array of men- 
at-arms to m:ct his sovereign, and to conduct him to 
his castle. 

It was a grand sight, as tlhe noble cavalcade 
filed over the drawbridge, and Edwin, who stood 
upon the parapet, felt his heart bound with new 
strength. 

Edgar, King of Scotland, was in the early bloom 
of manhood—not more than five-and-thirty—of com- 
manding presence, and possessing a face of more than 
ordinary beauty. He was bold and frank, aud having 
been educated at the court of William the Conqueror, 
he had gained graces of deportment and conversation 
that distinguished him above the majority of the 
Scottish chiefs. 

Between him and Atholbane there had existed a 
warm, enduring love, for it will be remembered that 
Maud of Perth, the earl’s first wife, was a sister of the 
king, and during Edgar's boyhood—for he was but a 
mere clild when his sister became Countess of Kenmore 
—the castle had been like a home to him. 

But the troubles came which culminated in the 
death of Muleolm, and the sons of that ill-fated 
monarch were forced to flee from Scotland. When 
Edgar returned to assume the crown, after the deposi- 
tion and imprisonment of Donald Bane, he found his 
sister gone, and a new countess iu her place ; ard as 
he did not conceive a warm liking for Lady Margaret, 
he seldom visited the castle. 

In time, however, when he came to understand how 
deeply Atholbane mourned the loss of the pure-minded, 
beautiful Maud, and how his heart was buried with 
his first and only true love, his brotherly affection 
warmed again into life, and though he could go longer 
make Kenmore the home that it had been in other 
years, still he loved to sit apart with the lord thereof, 
and talk of bygone times. 

After supper the king sat by himself, and watched 
the movements and expressions of those about him, 
and there were two who seemed chiefly to claim his 
attention. 

He louked upon the beautiful face of Clara Donglas, 
and then he turned towards Aldred of Lanark, and 
as he gazed, his face gave token of deep and grave 
reflectiun, and more than once he shook his head 
slowly from side to side, as though he found difficulty 
in collecting his thoughts—or as if some problem 
had presented itself which he could not readily 
solve. 

Late in the evening, when the air was soft and 
balmy, and when the stars looked down witb a peace- 
ful radiance, Edgar and Atholbane walked out upon 
the parapet towards the western tower. 

They had talked of the times that were gone—of 
Maud, of her gentleness and grace, of her truth and 
‘tuer love, and of her unbappy fate, until their 
spirits were weighed down with sadness, when the 
king chaeged the theme. 

* Atholbane,” he said, breaking a silence that had 
extended to some minutes, “TI have taken a strange 
liking towards the young Knight of Lanark, and if I 
have not read the signs greatly amiss, your own heart 
holds him warmly.” 

“You are right, sire,” returned the earl, with pal- 
pable emotion. ‘There is something noble in the 
youth, and I love him as I wou!d love a brother.” 

* He was brought up uuder the eye of our cousin 
Douglas ?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“And if I mistake not, he is the son of the old 
forester of Lanark ?” 

* You are right.” 

The king moved on a few paces in silence, and then 
said : 

“IT think Douglas had good cause for wishing the 
knight away from his castle.” 

“T have made no inquiries in that direction,” an- 
swered the earl, evasively. 

“TI think,” pursued Edgar, seeming not to notice 
his companion's reticence, “that Aldred must have 
been in the way of the successful accomplishment of 
some clicrished plan, and it is not impossible that 
he may beas much in the way here as he was at 
Lanark.” 

“ Sire, I do not understand you.” 

“Ah, Atholbave, you understand me very well.” 

The earl’s troubled silence showed that he could 
not dispute it. 

“Put,” continued Edgar, “take no trouble on 
that score. Should the time come when you deem 
that Aldred had best be away from here, just let me 
kuow, and I will send for him to come to my 
court. I should consider myself the gainer thereby.” 

“And I should be a loser,” responded the earl. 
“ Bo sure I shall keep him as long as I can.” 

* Bat, my breother——” 

“ Hush, sire. Say no more. When I think of the 
subject to which I know yeu refer | am in sore dis- 
tress, andl put it from meif I can. If Edwin liveall 
will be well.” 





“ How so?” asked the king. 





“Clara will continue to love him.” 

“Tolove him ?” repeated Edgar. 

“ Aye—siie loves him now.” 

The monarch gazed into his companion’s face a 
moment, and though, by the dim starlight, he could 
not observe the lineaments distinctly, yet he saw 
enough to assure him that Atholbane was in earnest. 

“Sire,” spoke the earl, noting Edgar's manner, 
“have you thought that Clara Douglas did not love 
my son ?” 

* Mave you ever thonght that she mizht love Aldrod 
of Lanark ?” demanded the king, quietly. 

“T have thought it very natural that she should,” 
replied Atholbane, honestly. 

“ And how can a heart like hers be divided?” que- 
ried the king. 

“ Perhaps,” suggested the earl, “ she may give Al- 
dred a brother's place.” 

“Upon my life, Atholbane, you possess a wonder- 
ful power of perception. I have no doubt that the 
fair lady, who has no brother of her own, bas the 
place in her heart of which you speak, filled by ano- 
ther. Itis well, and here we will ket the matter 
drop.” 

They had turned to retrace their steps when the 
king, upon casting his eye upwards, remarked : 

“ This is the haunted tower 2?” 

“Tt is so called, sire.” 

“ Strange things are seen here.” 

“It is so said.” 

“] have taken a curious fancy into my head, 
brother.” 

+A?" 

“1am going to spend the night with Aldred.” 

“ But, sire, your apartments are all prepared, and 

” 

“ And what, good Atholbane ?” 

“Tt will be thought very strange, sire.” 

“No one but you and Aldred need to think any-- 
thing about it. I will retire to the apartment you 
have set apart for me, and when all is quiet Aldresi 
will come for me. He has told me some of tlhe won- 
ders of the blue chamber, and I have conceived an 
irresistible desire to see them for myself. I remember 
very well how many hours I spent there when 1 was 
a boy, and how happy I was when my sister’s sweet 
face was turned upon me. Blessed Maud! Meaven 
rest her soul!” 

“Amen!” responded the earl, with deepest reve- 
rence. 

“T must watch in that chamber to-night, Athol- 
bane.” 

“Do as you will, sire. I have watched, but I saw 
not what Aldred has seen.” 

The earl spoke regretfuily, but presently he added, 
with marked energy : 

“Perhaps you may see what did not appear to 
me. Aldred, who never knew Lady Maud, may be 
mistaken. Edgar, I cannot tell you what I have 
sufiered—how this marvel works upon me—how it 
bears down my heart by day and by night—how it 
breaks my rest—how it embitters every cup. Ohi, if 
you can solve the mystery I shall bless the hour that 
led you to the blue clamber.” 

“Rest'if you can, brother, and leave me to the result 
of my watching. I was but a boy when Maud died— 
only ten years old—but every lineament of her 
angelic face is as fresh in my memory as though but 
a day had passed since the blessed impress was made. 
—Ah, here come some of our friends. Douglas 
and Northumberland are in advance, and if I mistake 
not, Sir Walter of Haddifgton and our cousin 
of Stirling bear them company.” 

In the meantime Aldred of Lanark, who under- 
stood the plans of the king for the night, had gone to 
the tower to make preparation. ‘The first object that 


attracted his attention upon entering the blue 
chamber was a basket containing bottles. He next 


observed that the furniture had been strangely 
disarranged. A nod of the head, a slight compression 
of the lips, aud a quiet smile, signified that our hero 
suspected the truth. He examined the bottles, and tle 
conclusion was arrived at, without farther debate, tuat 
the wine belonged to none of the servants, 

“ I am not disappointed,” soliloquized the knight, as 
he proceeded to put the chairs iu their places. * 1 
supposed ‘I'horwald would embrace the first oppor- 
tunity to test the truth of what he heard me say in 
the picture gallery, and I am sure he has been bere, 
and if I can judge by what I see, I should say that 
his experience was not a pleasant one.” 

When Aldred had put things in order, and had 
time for serious refleetion, he found himself in trou- 
ble. 

The king was coming to spend the night with him 
in hope of seeing the bright spirit of the beautiful 
woman; but would he be likely tosee it? Thus far 
the lovely presence had appeared to himself alone; even 
the ewrl had been disappointed. 

Still, let the result be what it might, Edgar could 
| not blame him, but he sincerely hoped that there 
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might be no such demonstration as had evidently 
been made for the entertainment of Thorwald. 

Andagain the Kuight of Lanark was lost in a maze 
of wonder. If it were the spiritof Lady Maud that 
had appeared to him, what could such a sweet exist- 
ence have had in common with those old monks of 
another age? 

Why did the woman come to him, while the monk- 
robed spectres appeared to others? Surely it wasa 
mystery, and he prayed heaven thatin the end he 
night solveit. 

Night wore on, and when the household had re- 
tired, Aldred repaired to the king’s apartment, and 
informed him that he was ready to conduct him to the 
Ghost’s ‘Tower. 

“ It lacks not more than an hour of midnight, sire, 
and by the time we get settled down in the blue 
chamber——” 

“The ghost will be ready for us, eh?” broke in the 
king, with a laugh. 

But the laugh did not betray any lightness of feel- 
ing. It was rather an effort to overcome mighty feel- 
ings which he did not care to reveal. 

“JT cannot say as to that,” returned Aldred, with a 
shake of the head. “I tell you plainly, sire, that I 
have my doubts about the appearance of the pale 
woman to-night. Remember, | have not urged you 
to go, and remember farther that I did not willingly 
tell you the story of what I had seen. Your own 
questions drew the confession from me.” 

“Be not troubled, good Aldred. 
risk upon my own shoulders. 
be true—I mean, if your impression be not the result 
of mistake—then you have seen the spirit of my dead 
sister, and I will make the attempt to see the same, 
even though a legion of dark-robed spectres come to 
greet me. So, my fair sir, lead the way as, quickly 
and directly as you please, and leave the result to 
me.” 

Without farther remark Aldred took up the lantern 
which he had brought with him, and passed out into 
the corridor. They had some distance to traverse, 
but they reached the western tower without meeting 
anyone, and when they entered the large bed-chamber 
the guide lighted the lamp and put away the lan- 
tern. 

“This is your bed, sire, if you please to occupy 


I take the 


it. 

“T shall not occupy it at present, Aldred. Let us 
go on to the bl ber.” 

Our iero took up the lamp and led the way. 

“Ah,” continued the king, “how natural every- 
thing looks, and how freshly the old scenes come 
back to my memory. Here is the chair which my 
sister used to occupy; and here I used to sit at her 
feet; and here Atholbane was wont to recline and 
gaze fondly and lovingly into the face of his beauti- 
ful wife. .[t seems but yesterday that——” 

“ What isit, sire? Why do you stop?” 

“Did you uot interrupt me?” asked the king. 

“ia~ 

“ T heard something. 

* So did I, sire.” 

“Are our ghostly visitants already upon us?” 

“Teanuot say, The most we can do isto sit and 
watch.” 

“ Then let us do so,” 

“] would suggest, sire, that we remove the lamp 
to the other room.” 


ue chaml 


” 


“ Are the ghosts afraid of light?” 
“T have found it so.” 
“Very well. Doas you think proper.” 


Aldred carried 
and when he 
shrine, 

“It must be near midnight,” said Edgar. Hespoke 
very softly, and gazed into the dim distance with an 
anxious look. 

“It cannot be far 
Aldred. 

He would have spoken farther, but a sudden 
movement on the part of the king arrested him, and 
upon looking towards the far corner of the apart- 
ment he beheld a human form clearly revealed against 
the dark tapestry. Gradually a pale, cold glare 
surrounded the presence, and tiie long silvery beard 
and dark robe of a monk were visible. 

A few moments the spectre stood there, and then 
it disappeared as noiselessly as it bad come, and the 
pale light died away. 


the lamp 
returned he 


into the bed-chamber, 
took a-seat near the 


from the hour,” returmed 


“Aldred, what is that?” There was_a perceptible 
tremulousness in the king’s voice, and his hand 
ted it upon. his companion’s 


quivered as he res 
arm. 

“I can only tell you, sire, that I have seen that 
presence twi before. It is the same, too, that 
appeared to tle earl.” 

Edgar was deeply moved, but he was not afraid; 


If what you told me | 





and this gave him confidence; am! he resolved that 
he would keep the watch awhile longer. 

Half an hour passed, daring which they held a 
conversation upon, the subject naturally suggested 
by the occasion, and at the end of that time Aldred 
nodded in the chair. 

The king, finding his companion inclined to doze, 
leaned his head against a, projection of the altar, and 
suffered his lids to droop; but presently he became 
aware that achange had taken place, and he opened 
his eyes and raised his head, and as he did so he 
noticed that Aldred was also awake. 

It was not the pale, cold glare which had enve- 
loped the monkish spectre. 

A soft, warm glow pervaded the far corner of the 
room; and, as clearly defined as though it had been a 
body of flesh, standing out from the sombre tapestry, 
appeared the form of a woman. 

It was an angelic figure, robed in pure and spotless 
white, with the hands folded upon the breast, and the 
head slightly bent. 

The face, pale and beantiful, wore a prayerful look ; 
the eyes, large and soft, seemed melting into tears; 
and the exquisitely moulded lips were half opened, as 
though the tongue were ready for speech. 

The king grasped his companion’s arm, and when 
he could contain himself no lenger, he spoke; and as 
he spoke he started to his feet and stretched forth his 
hands. 

“Maud! My sister! Maud! Maud!” 

Ile had reached the centre of the room, and there he 
stopped; for the soft halo had’ faded away, and the 
beautiful presence had disappeared. 

It had made no sound, but had gone as though 
melting into thin air, 

> . . * 7 


“Aldred, it was my sister! Great heaven! 
What can it mean ?” 

The king sank into a chair, and gazed upon his 
companion with a troubled look. 

Our hero could only shake his head in reply. 

“There must be some cause for this,” pursued 
Edgar. “The spirit of my sister is not at rest. I 
have thought that her funeral so far away from 
the scenes of her early joys might have given 
her this unrest, but that cannot be. If such were the 
case she would have made it known ere this. 
There may be danger to someone whom she loves. 
Can there be danger to the earl? What think you, 
Alfred?” 

Aldred dared not answer. He thought of the at- 
tack of the Inverness marauders; he thought of the 
mysterious death of the prisoner in the dungeon; he 
thought of dark looks which he had seen upon the 
brow of the Son of Eric—and he shrank from giving 
form to suspicions even in his own mind. 

Perhaps the king, also, had thoughts which he 
did not speak. At all events, he was willing to 
seek lis pillow without asking farther questions, and 
yet his face showed that his mind was deeply occu- 


pied, 
(To be continued.) 








FACETI2Z. 





PHYSICIANS advise us to drink less at our meals. 
Better advice: drink less between them. 


Tue difference between Perseverance and Obsti- 
nacy—the first is a strong will ; the second, a strong 
wont. 

In reference to ladies’ dresses, it is no longer cus- 
tomary to say “the height,” but “the breadth” of 
fashion. 

Or all learning, the most difficult department is to 
unlearn ; drawinga mistake or prejudice out of the 
head is as painfulas drawing a tooth, and the patient 
never thanks the operator. 


To get rid of your troubles, says an -exchance, stop 
thinking of them. Whether you are as lively asa 
cricket or as dull as raiu depends less On the size of 
your pocket-book than on the condition of your 
mind. 

Trere is a commercial gentleman who is un- 
usually scrupulous in regard to having his door-plate 
polished every morning, being determined to “ leave 
an utarnished name behind him”—when he goes to 
the counting-house. 


A rouxeG lady was put intoa train alone to go to 
London. As the train was on the point of starting a 
gentleman rushed up and gotin. At thisher friends, 
who were seeing her off, were rather annoyed, but 
thought it did not much signify. Shortly after the 
traiu had started, the gentleman jumped up and ex- 
elaimed, ‘This carriage is-too heavy, and must be 
lightened,” and straightway his carpet-bag disap- 
peared outofthe window. He sat still a few minutes, 


and yet, had he been alone, he might have concluded | when he began again, and this time his coat and 
that he had scen enoaghof tlie Ghust’s ‘lower, for one | waistcoat followed his bag. Alter a little while be 
night, at least, But Aldre? was calm and composed, | said, “Let us pray for the Duke of Gloucester.” 











Down they go on their knees, the poor girl, only seven- 
teen, too frightened to do anything but obey. When 
that was done they prayed for the Duke of York, and 
then for another—in fact, through a whole string of 
dukes; they then sat down, the young lady frightened 
out of her senses. After a few minutes he began 
again—“ It won't do; I can’t stand it; the train is too 
heavy, either you or I must get out; [ don’t want to, 
so you must go.” ‘Tie girl in despair says, ‘ Bat we 
have not prayed for the Duke of Northumberland.” 
“Ah! no more we haven't.” Down they go again on 
their knees, when luckily the train,stopped at a sta- 
tion, and the young lady called the guard, when it 
was discovered that the gentleman was & lunatic es- 
caped from Hanwell. 


A GOOD sToRY. 

Out of Nikolsburg comes the story of a Prussian 
soldier caught vigorously thrashing a Jewish resident, 
when Count Bismarck happened to pass. 

“ What, then, has he done?” asked the count, as t}e 
soldier stopped to salute him. 

“He was abusing the Prussians,” replied the 
soldier. 

“Not 80,” cried the man. 
Prussians—only of Bismarck.” 

The tittering of the bystanders revealed to the un- 
happy Jew the mistake he had made. 

“Let him go,” said Bismarck, quietly. 
men than he have done that.” 


TaxatTion.—A grumbler explains that the present 
system of raising revenue is this:—“ Now you see, 
in the first place, they git the amount of a feller’s 
business. ‘l'hatis taxed. Then they find out how 
much he earns every month, and that’s taxed. Then 
they find out all about his profits, and on that they 
lay their tax. Then they manage to get some tax on 
what he owes. Next comes what they call income, 
and that’s taxed. ‘Then if anything is left, the 
preacher calls round, and gets it to sustain the chureh 
and convert the heathen.” 

SrveunraR Matrmontat Story.—The Hon. Oba- 
diah Browne and Mrs. Cora Browne were remarried 
a short time since at New Haven. ‘They were 
married nearly a quarter of a century ago, lived hap- 
pily for some time, and became parents of two .sous, 
now grown up. ‘Trouble came and they were 
divorced. Mr. Brown married again, and after living 
with his second wife for a number of years was 
divorced from her. He finally renewed the acquaint- 
ance of his first wife, and the result was that he 
has now led her to the altar for the second time. 

Nove. Use or a Kiss.—A kiss, ever sinee the 
days of Adam, has been a token of friendship; but 
alas! it has served a traitor’s purpose in some cases, 
as may be seen by the following:—An agent, not 
many miles from Lewistown, on arriving at the 
paternal mansion of lis lady, gave and received a 
kiss of friendship, as he supposed; but alas! the 
sequel will show how much he was mistaken, for 
the door being closed he overheard the following 
conversation: —“ Why, Lucy! ain't you ashamed to 
kiss a man out there all alone with him? When I 
was a girl I wouldn’t have done it for the world.” 
“No, mamma, I am not,” answered Lucy, “for I 
only kissed him to tell by his breath if he had been 
drinking.” 

Cuarrinc- A LANpLORD.—Some persons were 
brought up lately for disturbance at an inn, A 
part of the charge agaiust them was the order given 
by them for supper. Solomon took his seat first, 
placed hig hands upon the table, and issued the fol- 
lowing—“ Waiter, bring me a dish of fried mile- 
stones and two church steeples cold, without sugar.’ 
George next gave his order—“ A pint of town pumps 
done brown, with a spoon in it.” Stephens was next 
on the list, e¢:d ordered as follows—“ Landlord, bring 
a quart of station-clerks, two fried contractors, and a 
bootjack.” Mr. Diver came last, and made the fol- 
lowing request—“ Landlord, bring the Thames Tun- 
nel stuffed with onions, and a pint of South Sea 
bubbles warm, without.” ‘Ihe simple landlord, after 
considering for a minute, merely answered—‘I 
hain’t got ‘em, gentlemen,” when a row took place. 


Trine THEIR Patience.—Some of our readers 
may have a poor opinion of the patience of railway 
clerks; but here is a sample of the questions which 
they have to answer while selling the tickets :—“ Does 
the next train stop at W——?”—"No, sir; it is the 
express train.” ‘Don’t the express train stop 
there ?”—"‘ No, sir, it goss past.” “ How much is the 
fare?”—“ Three shillings.” ‘‘ When will the next 
train go that stops at W——-?”—“ At four o'clock, 
sir.” ‘Why don’t the express train stop there ?”— 
“ Because it goes right through.” “Does it ever 
stop there?”—‘“ No, sir, never.” “Will the train 
that starts at four o’clock stop there?”—“ Yes, sir.” 
‘‘ There's no danger of its goiug past without stopping, 
is there ?”—“No, sir.” “It isn’t the express that 
goes at four, isit?”—" No, sir.” “Couldn't the ex- 


“T spoke well of the 


“ Greater 
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press train just as well stop as not?”—“ No, sir.” 
“Why don’t it?”—“ Don’t know, sir.” “ Will this 
ticket take me to W——— ?”—“' Yes, sir.” “Does the 
train stop anywhere between here and W——?”— 
“No, sir.” “I couldn't get off anywhere for a few 
minutes, could 1?”—‘No, sir.” “ What time does 
the train start?”—“ Four o'clock, sir.” “It will be 
sure to start to its time, will it?”—*“ Yes, sir!” 
(angrily). ‘“ Well, you might be civil.” 

THE precipitation with which the dear departed 
are buried was rather awkwardly exemplified the 
other day. A workman being taken to the cemetery 
for dead absolutely broke open his coffin and pro- 
ceeded to rate theman who drove him. He resumed 
work in a day or two, but he had considerable diffi- 
cultyin getting his interment erased from the books 
of the Commune. It would bea fine argument for 
a Burgomaster—“ But, my good man, you are dead.” 
“ How can I be dead if lam here?” “That is all 
very well, but your death has been certified to, and 
there is no form to erase such an entry, and I cannot 
scratch it out in my books. Be off ; you are dead—in 
the eyes of the law.” “ Burgomaster, allow me ~ 
“I will allow you nothing, sir, but fine you for 
contempt of the civic power if you argue the point 
any longer.” The Etoile when giving the simple 
facts without any embellishment says that it would 
be glad to hear the fact contradicted. We, on the 
contrary, are glad at the poor man’s escape. 

PIETY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

William (above-stairs, calling down pipe). Haven't 
we annexed the Duchies? 

Bismarck (below). Yes, sire. 

William. Added Electoral Hesse to our do- 
minions? 

Bismarck. 

William. 


Aye, your Majesty. 
Likewise seized Nassau and Frankfort ? 

Bismarck. True, Oh, King! 

William. Deprived our neighbour, the King of 
Hanover, of his dominions agaiust his will and the 
will of his people? 

Bismarck. Even 80, Most Gracious Sovereign by 
right divine. 

William. Then come up to prayers.— Punch. 

A Sap Casz.—“ An Old Schoolmaster ” thinks it 
very hard that he has to teach little boys the new 
Latin Primer in his declining years.— Punch. 


WHY AND BECAUSE. 
Why is the King of Prussia like an exorcist ? 
Because he has dispossessed his neighbours.— 
h. 


A Compromise witn A OCLovp.—The important 
question of smoking in railway carriages might be 
satisfactorily settled if an Act of Parliament were 
passed as early as possible next Session, compelling 
every railway traveller who indulges in a cigar or 
pipe to consume his own smoke.—Punch. 

On, Law!—A lady, who has purchased a ‘' Vowel ” 
wasthing-machine, says that she finds the only vowel 
that will wash is O. Is she quite sure eau isn'ta 
liquid ?—Fun. 

Unsriiep Luxury.—Well may our contempo- 
raries inveigh against the extravagance of the women 
of the present day. In The Birmingham and Midland 
Hardware District we read that the daily call for pins 
in this country is fifteen millions, Some idea of the 
lavish expenditure of the ladies may be gleaned from 
the amount of pin-money this represents.—Fun. 

Nor svoa a Great Mistake.—The Court Circular 
reports that Don Joachim Augnon, the Goveruor of 
Seville, bas issued a decree which is a bungling imi- 
tation of “ Lord Campbell’s Act.” It is so framed as 
to stop the sale of copies from many of the best works 
of the old masters, and of casts from tue finest of the 
antique statues. Our contemporary, by a slip of the 
printer, calls the Don “Governor of Seunille,” and 
really his folly is only excasable on the ground of 
Senille-ity.— Fun. 

Last FRoM Paris.—The latest French novelty 
is, the papers state, aduck which has been taug!t 
to imitate Theresa and sing “la femme a barbe.” 
This would bea sign of extreme intelligenco on tlie 
part of the bird, and of great imitative ‘ability, for 
Theresa is anything but a duck. The report origi- 
nated with the paper called La France Chorale—a 
coral that, in this case, is in the moutlis of all who 
have notcut their wisdom teeth.. We have, and our 
belief is that the bird in question is no duck at all un- 
less a canard, which is not a rara avis at this season 
of the year.—Fun. 

A Poxinc Joke.—One evening at the theatre, 
John Phenix observed a man sitting three seats iu 
front whom hethought he knew; be requested the 
person sitting next te him to poke the other individual 
with his cane. The polite stranger did 60, and_the 
disturbed stranger turning his head a little he dis- 
covered his mistake—that he was not the person Le 
took him for. Fixing his attention stedfast'y on the 





play, and affecting unconsciousness of the whole 
affair, he left the man with the cane to settle with the 
other for the disturbance, who being wholly without 
an excuse, there was of course a ludicrous and em- 
barrassing scene, during all of which Phosnix was 
interested in the play. At last the man with the cane 
asked, rather indignantly, “Didn’t you tell me to 
poke the man with my stick.” “ Yes.” “And what 
did you want?” “I wanted to see whether you 
would poke him or not.” 





AUTUMN DAYS. 


Now time has brought the season round 
Of russet morns and eves, 

Of stubble, ’stead of flowery ground, 
Of frosts and fading leaves. 

But though the days come up so late, 
And walk in shadows drear, 

I waitand watch, and watch and wait, 
To greet them year by year. 

For well I love the wind tliat shakes 
The fading branches bare, 

And love the thistle-down that makes 
The daisies of the air. 


And love to hear the schoolboy’s call, 
While roves he at his will, 

And love to hear the ripe nuts fall 
When all beside is still. 


I love to see the birds take flight, 
As silently they rise, 
And wheel and turn from left to rig ht, 
Like armies in the skies. 
I love to see the maples high 
To crimson colours run, 
And love to see the flocks that lie 
So lazy in the sun. 


I love the quiet of the air 
That charms the wood and wold, 
And makes the landscape every where 
So pleasant to behold. 


But more than any pleasant sight 
The outward world can show, 
I love at coming on of night 
To see the hearth-fire glow ; 


And love to see the circle there— 
The child with rosy face, 

The sturdy boys, the girls so fair 
And full of gentle grace ; 


The mother in the chimney nook, 
Her. work upon her knees, 
The father, with his pipe or book, 
And in his chair of ease. 
For still when autumn’s chilly rains 
Begin to blast aud blight 
The fields and flowers, the household gains 
The varnished warmth and light 








GEMS. 


Never despair; if the stream of life freezes put on 
skates. 

He who can take advice is sometimes superior to 
him who can give it. 

Evits in the jaurney._ of life are like.the hills which 
alarm travellers on the road—-they both appear great 
at a distance, but when we approach them we find 
that they are fur less.insurmountable than we had 
imagined. 

We overrate whatever we have accomplished, and 
underrate what we have never dared to perform. 
The lady who pruned her. rose-bush thought that 
the clearing of a forest was not such hard work after 
all. 


Time.—As the waves.of tle ocean roll upon the 
winding beach curious yet well-formed shells, which 
many are glad to treasure up, so the waves of time, 
as tiey wash the shores of earth, bring with them 
precivus and glittering bits of wisdom; and those who 
auxiously stroll upon these shores in quest of such 
valuables, are rejoiced to pick them up that they may 
stow them away upon the shelves of their minds for 
future use. 


Mipsuipmen.—They enter, not as young men, 


though they are officially called, ‘‘tlhe young gentle- 
men,” but as boys, boys of thirteen or fourteen, who 
only yesterday were dining in the nursery, and who 
never were masters of more than a sovereign at a time 
up to the period of their undertaking to defend the 
commerca and independenco of Great Britain. The 
midshipman's mess, accordingly, is a great school, 
governed by a rough public opiuvion of its own, which 
shows no mercy to affectation or humbug, and has 


not much tenderness even for gentle and harmless 
forms of weakness or oddity. A bore is laughed at 
a sneak is cut, and a very obtrusive bore or sneak runs 
the risk of being “ cobbed"—a punishment inflicted 
with a sword-scabbard on the part marked.out by na- 
ture and history for the purpose. This kind of thing 
knocks the. priggishness out of a fellow early. And 
the duties of his daily life are favourable to his deve- 
lopment ina natural way. He has to command a 
boat, he hasto command atop. He is every now and 
then called upon for the exercise of an independent 
judgment. Is there too much wind to take the cutter 
off to the ship, and shall he wait tii] it moderates ? 
Can the men, or any of them, be trusted to leave the 
landing-place, without getting themselves drunk, and 
their young commander into a serape? Thus he 
learns to command while he is learning to obey. THe 
has much freedom, and yet lies under control, while 
the very nature of his work—performed aloft—in 
boats—at all hours of the day and night—in the open 
air, during all weathers—in constant contact with the 
rough side of life-—-makes an off-hand, free-spoken, 
decisive, and yet mobile man of him. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sa.ty Lunn.—Sift into a pan one pound and a half 
of floor; make a hole in the middle of it and put in 
two ounces of butter, warmed in a piut of sweet milk, 
a saltspoonful of salt, two eggs, well beaten, and two 
tablespoonsful of the best brewer's yeast. Mix the 
flour well with the other ingredients, and bake it in a 
turban form, or bread-pan, well greased. It requires 
to be put to rise at three o'clock, in order to bake it 
at seven o'clock. 

Tomato Catsup.—Slice the tomatoes, put a layer 
in a deep vessel, and sprinkle over some salt; then 
another layer of tomatoes and salt tiilallare in. Stand 
them in the sun for two or three days; when they are 
soft pass them through a sieve, and put the pulp, thus 
drained out, over the fire to boil. Addcayenne pepper, 
whole black pepper, mace, cloves, allspice, and a little 
race ginger if you like; let it boil till it is thick, add a 
clove of garlic; by tasting it you can judgeif it be 
seasoned to your taste. When cold, bottle it off ; put 
a tablespoonful of sweet oil on the top of each bottle, 
and sea) the corks. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Emperor Maximilian’s European despatches 
for the Atlantic cable to the Empress in France cost 
15,364 dollars in gold, and was nearly 700 words in 
cypher. 

IntEREST.—A few weeks, ago a one-pound note 
was paid into a bank. It was dated 1828, and it is 
calculated that the bank has been a gainer of £7 10s 
in theshape of interest, at 5 per cent., by its non-cir- 
culation. 

CIVILIZATION OF THE [NDIAN.—Theo Ottawas, a par- 
tially civilized tribe of Indians, are said to lave set 
aside 20,000 acres of a rich reservation belonging to 
them in Kansas, for the purpose of erecting a univer- 
sity for the education of Indians. 

Tue Empress's Vow.—The Empress of the French 
has felt the greatest alarm for the health of the 
Emperor, and made a vow, which may be seen in 

olden’ form in the church of Notre Dame des 

Jictoires—namely, a gold lamp, with the initia/s 
L. N., which burns before the statue of the Holy 
Virgin in that sacred edifice. 

Fis_p or GRAIN.—In a field of oats belonging to Mr. 
Peter Grant, Ballintua, near Grantown, it was, found 
the other day that three barley grains which had been 
dropped on the field had produced upwards of 500 
returns. From one grain there had sprung nine 
stalks, yielding 185 returns; while the other two had 
produced six stalks each, and 183 and 168 returus 
respectively. 

By the Overland Mail we learn that the famine in 
Orissa was increasing in severity. In the Madras 
Presidency Lord Napier had set out by sea to visit 
the famine-stricken district of Ganjam, while an en- 
thusiastic public meeting had been held in the presi- 
dency town to propose measures of relief. At this 
meeting as.much was subscribed in one hour as had 
been raised from the public in Bengal during the past 
four months. 

Baronx JAMES DE RoruscuiLp has within the 
last few days entirely lost. the sight of one eye. It 
has been ailing for some time, and several of the most 
eminent oculists in Europe triedin vain to save it. 
The other eye unfortunately shows symptoms of sym- 
pathetic affection, and it is feared that the great Paris 
banker, whose intellectual faculties are yet as vigorous 
as ever, will become totally blind. Baron James is 





seventy-four years of age, but does not look so much. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bessiz B.—Read our answer to “ Gertrude.” 

A So_prern—The Victoria Cross was instituted in 1856. 

Jouyx.—Earl Bussell was raised to the peerage in July, 
1861. 

Jesstz Resp.—Any chemist or druggist will make up the 
prescription for you. 

Bessiz D., twenty, dark bair and eyes, and domesticated 
Respondent must be dark; no objection to a widower 

Histonicvus.—Whitehall Palace, the ancient residence of 
the Sovereigus of England, was destroyed by fire iu 1691. 

W. M., a builder, who can earn good wages, 5 ft.7 in. in 
eight, and good looking, would like to hear from a young 
person in the same station of life as himself. 

Cockyty.—The population of London (City) is 112,247. 
The registered electors are 18,562. These send four represen- 
tatives to the House of Commons 

¥. Wirsox.—Consult the advertizing columns of the Times. 
Scarcely a day passes that there are not advertisements for 
midshipmen and boys for the mercantile marine. 

Eva, brown hair, and blue eyes, would like to correspond 
with a tall, dark, nice looking gentleman, of private pro- 
perty. 

Oxtayno.—According to the best information, the first de- 
gree of Doctor of Music, at Oxford, was given to John Ham- 
boys, in 1451; esteemed a man of great erudition. 

F. W., Jcx., son of a merchant, twenty-one, 5 ft. 6 in. in 
height, dark hair and moustache; money no object, as 
he is in a good position with bis father. 

Bess.—We should think about seven miles. Any omnibus- 
conductor on the route, however, would give you the exact 
distance. 

S. H., twenty-seven, and very steady. Respondent must 
te from twenty to twenty-fve, domesticated and goud tem- 
pered. 

E. Burrows —We can give you no other prescription than 
temperate living, fresh air, and good exercise. This failing, 
consult a medica] man. 

VaLeniz.—At your age, the frequent use of salt and water, 
end e soft brush, will be all suflicient, providing you are in 
bealth. 

QOurver Darve..—The game of billiards is of very an- 
cient date. It is not, however, precisely known. De Thou, 
the French historian, mentions it as far back as 1576. 

J.C. D., twenty-two, 5 ft 10 in. in height, good looking, 
and in a respectable situation, with a salury of 2001 Re- 
spondent must be tall, dark, good looking, and fond of 
bome. 

W. L. F.—You cannot closely imitate (for sale) a patented 
article without rendering yourself liable to an injunction, 
which would prove to your cost; otherwise what would be 
the use of “letters patent” ? 

A Lancer.—1. You can be married by registration. We 
have, however, so very recently answered this question vw 
jull, that we must refer you to our back numbers. 2. Any 
of the parochial officers will give you the information. 

Gerotocist.—The circumference of the globe is twenty-five 
thousand and twenty miles. A tunnel through the earth 
from England to New Zealand would be about 8,000 miles 
long 

F. W. F., nineteen, not bad looking, respectable, fond of 
poetry, music, and dancing, and no smoker. The young 
lady must be between seventeen and eighteen, good looking, 
cheerful, happy, aud if possessed of a litth money pre- 
ferred. 

Two Brotners—For sufficiently obvious reasons we 
cannot undertake to state who is the champion cornet player 
of England. We never heard a term so applied. The two 
gentlemen whose names you mention undoubtedly stand at 
the head of the list. 

Common SgNse desiderates a young and accomplished 
lady of about nineteen or twenty. She must be of medium 
heizht, good family, kind disposition, and good looking. 
“C.S."' is a little above medium height, and of good educa- 
tion and position. 

Exi_y.—The process of writing or drawing on glass can be 
done by procuring some Freuch chalk ; place the glass on a 
table, and, while breathing on it, write with the chalk; after 
that wipe it with a damp cloth; when dry, the drawing will 
disappear; breathe on it again and it will return. 

A. B. C., twenty-one, ¢ ft. 14 in, fair, whiskers and 
moustache, and manly looking, wishes to correspond with 
a young lady, about seventeen, good looking, and with 
emalifortune. “A. B.C." is a clergyman’s son, with a good 
salary, in @ mercantile office in Liverpool. 

Loyéty Owe, thirty-one, but looks much younger, not 
pretty, though she has @ pretty mouth, nice brown hair, 
white teeth, and a graceful figure. Has read a great 

deal; can make # pudding, clean a house, and be a 





come better than some with a great deal. Respondent must 
be as old as herself, looks are immaterial, nor does “ Lonely 
One” care for more than sufficient money to keep a com- 
fortable and respectable home. 

Actuary.—You aro correct with regard to the number of 
figures in a billion, There are two methods of notation: one 
gives but three figures to each denomination above 1,000, 
while the other gives six; by the first method a billion is 
written thus, 1,000,000,000; by the second, 1,000,000,000,000, 

A Susscrisgr.—Apply to the London Stereoscopic Com- 
pany, Cheapside, London, or at any photographic establish- 
ment. It is a trade in itself, and in the daily papers you 
may frequently find advertisements for * hands,” with offers 
to applicants, with all particulars. 

Janz.—We cannot decide for you. According to Mr. 
Rimmel's book, * Hair preparations are like medicine, and 
must be varied according to the requirements of the patient ; 
sometimes oil, at others pomatum or hair-wash.” The best 
of the latter is a mixture of lime juice and glycerine. 

E.isz,—An excel>snt method for preserving apples through 
the winter is to pack them in barrels or boxes, surrounding 
each apple with some dry mould and gypsum (plaster of 
paris)—not the calcined used for casts, models, &c.—and 
kept in a cool dry out-house. 

Stace Srrvck, seventeen, medium height, fair, dark eyes, 
of a loving and cheerful disposition, and idered very 
handsome, would like to correspond with an actor. He 
must be very tall, and dark, and endeavour to get “S. 5S." 
on the stage, as she is very fond of it. (“Stage Struck’s " 
verses are unsuitable for print) 

A Bervavev Ove.—It certainly is injudicious to speak 
words of sympathy to anyone suffering from the loss of a 
dear friend. nm such an occasion no voice is sufficiently 
sweet to express the fitting words, A quiet clasp of the 
hand is more consoling than the most eloquent words; in- 
deed, to some minds more would be revolting. 





TRIBUTE OF THK FLOWERS. 


Lady fair, these winsome flowers 
Lay I at thy lovely shrine, 

Garnered sweets from verual bowers, 
Lreathing beauty such as thine. 


Boses regal now niay greet 

Charms they ne'er before had seen; 
Happy they this night to meet 

Witching beauty s fairy queen. 
Lilies pure as burnished gold, 

Lay their laurels at thy feet; 
Purity may now unfold, 

Purity 8 sweet self to greet. 


Violets bear theirshonours true, 
Modest virtue's throne to grace; 

Chastely wreathe them round thy brow, 
Lest them in their fittest place. 


Lady, quickly fowrets fade— 
Beauty, too, must soon decay: 
Loveliest furms that nature made 
Bioom on earth but for a day. 


Sr. Grones, thirty, tall, slender in Ogure, moderately good 
looking, fair, a moderate income from a profession, and with 
good connexions. The lady must be well educated, a good 
housekeeper, have some taste for literature, and have an 
income or expectancy ; the daughter of a professional man 
preferred, 

AnabeLta.—By no means use paint for the face; it is 
frequently composed cf mineral poison, and thus is dan- 
gerous to life. A celebrated Belgium singer (M. Zeiger) some 
time since met his death by ewaliowing, by accident, a smal! 
portion of the paint he hadused. The best recipe for health 
and beauty is cold water, fresh air, and exercise. 

Emutr D. and Saran H.—* Emily,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 2 in. 
in height, dark brown hair, blue eyes, fair, and of a lively 
disposition. “Sarah,” 5 ft. 2 in. in height, dark brown hair 
and eyes, fair, ee and fond of singing; both 
are domesticated. pondents must be respectable trades- 
men ; age Do object. 

A Lover or Licat Wive.—We agree with you. Inno 
wine-drinking country is the degrading vice of drunkenness 


long since in the foHowing paragraph: “The cheapness of 
wine seems to be a great cause, not of drunkenness, but of 
sobriety, The imhabitants of the wine countries are, in 
general, the soberest in Europe.” 

GERTRUDE must not think us wanting in courtesy when 
we say that we have so frequently and recently given re- 
cipes for whitening the hands and curing freckles that, in 
common justice to our general readers, we must beg of her 
to take the trouble to search the recent numbers of the Lon- 
pon Ruaper. 

Jomannges.—Theodore, King of Corsica, was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Anne, Soho, in 1756, shortly after leaving 
the King’s Bench Prison and taking the benefit of the Lu- 
solvent Act. The bankrupt king was buried at the expense 
of an oilman in Compton Street, who was only too proud to 
be allowed to pay for once in his life the funeral expenses of 
a king. 

Hrxpoo.—" Woven Wind” is the poetical name given to 
the Dacca muslin, the finest workmanship ef India. The 
material is so fine that when placed upon the grass to 
bleach, the dews make it disappear. Natives were trained 
to mapuiacture it from infancy, and so delicate was the 
sense of touch required that they were always relieved from 
menial duties to preserve the tips of their Singers from be- 
coming coarse. 

Lavinia H.—By no means reply to the advertisements 
offering ladies remunerative employment at their own 
homes, or you may indeed prove @ victim. From the tone 
of your letter and handwriting, you seem to have been well 
educated, and, far better, to have a proper feeling. Can you 
not obtain the employment you seek from one of the houses 
in your own town or its vicinity? Steadfustly make the at- 
tempt, have patience, and, believe us, you will net fail. 

Ecsrrt.—The iron crown of Lombardy is known to be 
more than 1,000 years old, and no crown of precious metal 
and rarest gems has ever been sought so earnestly by 
sovereigns. It has beew worn by Chariemagnue, Barbarossa, 
aud Napoleon the Great. Its last was the Ew- 





dady. No money, but could manage with a moderate in- 


possessor 
peror of Austris, who, now that he bas resigned the title of 





so prevalent as in England. To this Adam Smith testifled ! 


King of Lombardo- Venetia, has given to Victor Emmanue} 
that precious relic of history, of which the Lombards wers 
so proud of vaunting, “The keys of heaven are at Rome, 
but the iron crown is at Milan.” 
Mary Swmrrm, thirty-two, tall, fair, with light brown hair, 
y eyes, of a loving and cheerful disposition, and very in- 
ustrious. Respondent must be a tall, steady working man, 
and not over forty; a widower without family not objected 
to. 


M. pg C., twenty-two, a young widow, lately from Ame- 
Trica, and a stranger in London, having been unfortunate 
and lost all her property, and so unable to return, would 
like to correspoud with an elderly gentleman, with a home. 
She is fair and affectionate, and would not object to a 
er of fifty. No fickle-minded young man need 
reply. 

MaBLE, &® young girl in the country, with everything she 
desires but a loving heart to cheer her in her solitude. She 
is of medium height, ladylike, sparkling ly.ughimg eyes, fair, 
and withal considered a handsome. girl—let us add, for 
“Mable” has sent us a specimen, the prettiest and purest 
golden hair we have seen for a long time. ‘ Mable” also 
is well educated, can sing, play, draw, aud speak French. 
N.bB.—No fortune-hunter need apply. 

Hanpwritinc.—" Nellie and Maggie,” respectively neat 
and ladylike—*“ Bess," very good—* Valerie,” neat and clear 
—‘' A Subscriber,” very good and business-like. 

Cotovr or Harr.—‘ Nellie and Maggie,” respectively, so 
exceedingly pretty that, but for our age, we should cer- 
tainly become enamvoured of the fair owners of the heads 
from which the locks were cut, and that, too, more from the 
ladylike precision and neatness of the form in which 
“ N. and M."' sent us the specimens than from their intriu- 
sic beauty. There now, “N. and M.,” won't that do? Neither 
is it more than you deserve. Weare the more sorry thu: 
the lines, “The Leaves,” and “The Graveyard,” are not 
quite up to the standard required for print. “N. and M.” 
may, however, try again. 


Communications Recetvep:— 

X. Y. Z. is responded to by—"L. A. K.,” a widow, forty, 
having a good business, employing some young people, and 
@ good pianiste. 

JuLian St. Georor by—“ Hettie,’ nineteen, fair, very good 
disposition, and will have a fortune, 

laco by—* Zellie," eighteen, rather tall, fair, brown Bair, 
blue eyes, a loving disposition, and very domesticated, but 
not accomplished. ; 

Livecy Jacx by—“ Ada,” fair, pretty, and musical. 

Cuaries M. by—* Charlotte M.” 

A.ice by—“ Edwin,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, 
hazei eyes, brown hair, an engineer, with @ salary of 250/, 
and a member of a rifle corps. 

Eviru by—J. W. ML,” nineteen, and the son of a respect- 
able tradesman. 

Fare Lity by—“ Little Jack ;" fortune no object. 

Lizzie by—"J. W. A.,” @ clerk, eighteen, 5 ft. 7 ia. in 
height, dark, good looking, and temperate. 

Nanyy by—* C. W.,” forty, and @ bachelor. 

P —- by—*" Ebor,” thirty-four, 5-ft. 5 in. im height, and 
ark. 

Hatry by—" J. Thomas,” twenty-five, 5 ft. 7} in. in heizht, 
light auburn hair aud moustache, pure Saxon features, a 
grocer, and doing very well ; and—" Fitz,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 
9 in. in height, dark complexion, and engaged in a lucrative 
profession. “ Fitz" flatters himself that he would make a 
model husband. 

Maxr Evrixn by—“G. R. E.,” twenty-three, tall, fair, and 
in a business at present yielding about 120/. per annum. 

P. by—“ Fred,” twenty-five, dark, tall, handsome, and 
in such circumstances us would enable him to secure a com- 
Sortable home for an affectionate wife; and—* W. G. D.,” 
twenty, 5 ft. Sin. in height, considered very good looking, 
and in a comfortable situation. 

M. P. and A. P. by—“ Arthur Montgomery " and“ Augustus 
Sinclair,’ both holding independent panes in society, hav- 
ing large sugar-cane estates in the Eust Indies, aud annual 
incomes of 1,000/. 

Auice H. by—“ Teddy,” rather tall, dark, with a good 
temper, and steady. 

Sgawuep by—“S. D. V.," twenty three, fair, mediun 
height, and in a good position. x 

Hors by—“ M. A G.," twenty-seven, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, 
dark plexion, welleducated, has no money, Dut is 
master of a good trade. 

Gren May Fexx by—“Cantab,” eighteen, 5 ft. 94 in., con- 
sidered good looking, in a guod situation, and with good pros- 

cts. 

PS. A. by—“J.S.,”" twenty-seven, 5 ft. $} in. in height, fair, 
slight, but strong and active, income at present only lvv/., 
but has tolerably good prospects. 

Karts by—“ Hamlet,” three years her senior, 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height, fair, broad high forehead, well educated, of reiived 
tastes and habits, hates public-houses, fond of reading, of 
good character, well connected, of strict moral and religious 
principles, and, although not rich, has a deposit in the sav- 
ings’ bank, the result of industry and economy, out of a 
small but progressive salary—“C. H. F.,” twenty-four, 
5 ft 7 in. in height, fair, light hair and moustache, fond o? 
music and singing, can play the concertina, a member of the 
Church of England, and is the son of a tradesman, with 
great expectutions—“Jack;" and—“Gerald Fitzgerali,” 
twenty-tive, 5 ft, 10 in. in height, considered handsome, 
good tempered, no smoker, fond of music, and with » 
competency sufficient for one moderately extravagant. 
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